


Florida Flashes 


[X the dark days following the Civil War, 
Florida had her struggles, and they were of 
heroic proportions. An interesting story was 
told me recently concerning the manner in which 
the state got back upon its feet: Back in those 
days, Mr. Disston, the Philadelphia saw man, 
was sold a million dollars’ worth of state land 
at the rate of twenty-five cents an acre, in 
order to replenish the treasury. At that time 
his investment was considered a mere philan- 
thropy. Since then, it has proved otherwise. 
With this first million dollars Governor Blaxon 
and a little group of pioneers determined that 
the things necessary to ‘make’ Florida were 
capital and people. After all, it is the people 
who make the cities. If several million of New 
York’s six million inhabitants should vanish, 
real estate would soon begin sliding downward 
at a toboggan-like pace. With the advent of a 
large population comes the everyday needs that 
build up business. Stores and factories follow, 
then come banks and other financial institutions. 

The alert American mind is ever seeing in 
Florida opportunities for new developments and 
new industries. Everyone seems to have his own 
idea as:to the way to make a fortune there. The 
wiles of the shrewd real estate men have evolved 
a scientific plan of creating values by bringing 
people to settle and live upon the land. 


T Palm Beach, which for years has brought 
the notables of society to Southern climes, 

I looked again at ‘‘White Hall,” the old residence 
of the late Henry M. Flagler, which is being trans- 
formed into a hotel. “The Breakers,’ too, is 
being rebuilt, and the kings and queens of the 
“Four Hundred,’ with money to spend quick 

1 fast, will hold court here as usual. 

\cross from Palm Beach is West Palm Beach, 
stretching out ambitiously toward new develop- 
ment. Here is the new railroad station of the 
Seaboard Air Line, the first railroad to cross over 
Florida, connecting Palm Beach with Tampa and 
St. Petersburg. This road will be extended on 
down to Miami shortly and the right of way is 
given the road. Mr. Warfield, the president of 
the Seaboard line, while on a visit here recently, 
in celebration of the completion of the road to 
Palm Beach, prophesied a million population for 
Miami in the near future. 


N° wonder they are making money and talking 

of fabulous fortunes made over night. The 
state seal of Florida itself contains the magic 
words ‘In God We Trust,” which is on every 


coin of the realm. This seems to be the motto of 
most of the real estate investors. They feel that 
they can trust the Creator who furnished them 
sunshine and rain, and that means food and sub- 
sistence. The state seal of Florida not only 
contains this motto, but the picture of an Indian, 
in the foreground, showing a palm tree, and 
plenty of sunshine in the background. It may 
be either a sunset or a sunrise —it doesn’t matter. 
It is to be one region where the glory of sunrise 
and sunset are blended. The colors of the state 
are yellow — an emblem of optimism and hope, 
suggestive of oranges and the blooms that mark 
the beginning of honeymoon days. 


N his way north to Boston, I met one of the 
trustees of the Boston and Florida Realty 
Trust, of which Joel Bean, the Boston realtor, 
is an important member. He was just returning 
from El-Jobe-An, the company’s development in 
the Charlotte Harbor region, after a tour of 
inspection, and was brim-full of enthusiasm. 
“Everything is going fine,” he declared. 
‘Things have already begun to boom and the 
prospects for the future are as rosy as can be.” 
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COCONUT PALMS DECORATING A WATER COURSE IN FLORIDA 


The Coconut Palm is a most graceful and ornamental tree for planting along water courses and yacht slips. 
is shown a thick cluster of the ripening fruit, and below a tree-lined canal of great beauty 
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ffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


AN preparation for his message to Congress, President 

wf Coolidge has been conferring with leaders of both 

houses regarding the legislative program and pending 

legislative matters. According to those who have 

already conferred with him, President Coolidge does 

not intend to recommend any radical legislation and 

will deal, in a conservative way, with taxation, farm 

legislation, railroad consolidation, and recommend the 

adoption of the World Court protocol. He will, it is 

said, soft-pedal the coal situation. His attitude is to 

keep his hands off the coal strike, unless public necessity 

resulting from a long cold spell or a similar contingency forces 

him to act. It is clear, likewise, that President Coolidge is 

going to lend a hand to bring the warring wings of the 

Republican party together. The recent summoning of Senator 

Borah to the White House is accepted by Republican leaders 

as an evidence of the President's proposal to conciliate opposi- 
tion to the party's program. 


N important conference of business men from all parts of 

the United States will meet in Washington the fifteenth 

of next month for the purpose of discussing the advisability of 

establishing a business tribunal to be known as the Joint Trade 

Relations Committee. This idea was proposed by A. Lincoln 

Filene, treasurer and general manager of the William Filene’s 
Sons Company of Boston. 

The purpose of such a committee, as explained by Mr. 
Filene, would be to eliminate trade practices ordinarily classed 
as unethical by better elements in business, and many others 
regarded as economically unsound and productive of enormous 
wastes in marketing. A committee headed by Mr. Filene has 
made a thorough survey of trade abuses and of methods of 
establishing standards of business practice. 


UBLICATION of the posthumous memoirs of the late 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge has stirred up quite a bit of a 
flurry recently in official circles. In his book, the Senator in- 
sinuated that President Wilson had laid a trap for the Senate 
with regard to the League Covenant by cabling Lodge from 
Versailles over the signature of Henry White, member of the 
American Commission, for advice as to the form of the Cove- 
nant. Had Lodge been “‘off his guard,” it is clairmed, the 
Republicans in the Senate would have been committed to 
support the League. 
This is the first word outside official circles of the affair. 
Until Mr. White's recently published statement it has not 


generally been known that on March 9, 1919, Senator Lodge 
received a cablegram from France signed by Mr. White, asking 
what changes would satisfy the Senate. Elihu Root advised 
against compliance with the request on the ground that White 
had unwittingly taken a step which might commit the Senate 
Republicans to support the League, and Lodge himself was 
impressed by the possibility that Wilson was the real author 
of the inquiry. The matter was finally settled diplomatically 
by Senator Lodge, who cabled White that he could not speak 
for the Senate, as its members had scattered widely after the 
adjournment of Congress. 

Mr. White has since denied the claim that President Wilson 
had anything to do 
with the sending 
of the cablegram. 
“My cablegram 
was sent on my 
own responsibility, 
and without any 
consultation what- 
ever with President 
Wilson,” he states. 
“At that time the 
President hap- 
pened to be in 
the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, on 
his way back to 
Paris, which he did 
not reach until 
March 14. 

“T did not show 
him, on his arrival 
there, copies of my 
cablegrarn or of the 
Senator's reply; 
nor did I mention 
the matter to him 
at that time or at 
any other during 
the remainder of 
his life, and noth- 
ing could have 
been farther from’ 
my mind, when | 
cabled Mr. Lodge, 
than an effort to 
get the Senate com- 
mitted in advance 
to the approval of 
whatever phrase- 


Photo by Bachrach 

Edward A. Filene, an international figure 

in the mercantile world, has lately written 

a most instructive and interesting book in 

which he sets forth his matured conclusions 

regarding the relations of the merchant to 
the public and to his employees 
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ology might be adopted by the conference for the covenant 
of the League of Nations, as is clearly implied in the book. 

“My object was to obtain private information from an old 
friend as well as an authoritative senatorial source, which would 
enable me—not 
President Wilson— 
to make an effort 
to cause the phrase- 
ology of the Cove- 
nant of the League, 
when it should 
come up for discus- 
sion in the com- 
mittee of the con- 
ference appointed 
for that purpose, to 
be so shaped as to 
meet the views of 
the Senate in so far 
as it might be pos- 
sible at that time to 
ascertain them. 

“It never oc- 
curred to my mind 
until the receipt of 
Senator Lodge’s re- 
ply that he or any 
one else would sus- 
pect me of entering 
into a sort of con- 
spiracy with the 
President to get 
the Senate, or even 
Senator Lodge him- 
self, committed in 
advance to an ap- 
proval, which would 
be binding upon 
that body, of the 
phraseology even- 
tually adopted by 
the peace confer- 
ence for the Cove- 
nant of the League 
of Nations. 

“A considerable 
amount of stress 
appears to have 
been laid upon the 
fact that no cable- 
gram—even for one 
of the American 
commissioners to 
the conference — 
would have been 
allowed by the 
French government, or by our own department of state, to 
reach its destination unless it had the approval of the President. 
Such was not the case; all of the commissioners were in the 
habit of sending cablegrams freely, and | never heard a hint 
that such messages were subject to any censorship or check of 
any kind. 

“A cable written by a commissioner was coded by attaches 
of the commission and sent immediately without question or 
delay for any one’s approval. Moreover, | fail to understand 
how the French government could have known whether tele- 
grams sent in the cipher of the State Department—of which 
they had no copy—had or had not the President's approval. 

“No supervision was attempted or even thought of by any 
one in the department of state; and no such supervision was 
ever suggested by President Wilson.” 


© Harris ~ t-wing 


Harry S. New, Postmaster-General of the 
United States, has for many years been a 
leader in politics in the middle west. He 
has tried often to retire to private life, being 
forced back into the service of the public 
by the insistence of those who recognize his 
rare executive abilities and high-minded 
devotion to duty 


$$. 


This is highly interesting information to the thousands who 
have been reading Senator Lodge's last published work in serial 
form in a score or more newspapers throughout the country. 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL NEW proved himself the fairy 
god-father of thousands of postal department employees 
throughout the country recently when he issued an order to 
the effect that there should be no mail deliveries on Christmas 
day this year. He also decreed that very little work generally 
should be done on Christmas throughout the country. So far 
as the service will permit, the post-master wants all employees 
to knock off for the day, and believes that the move is in line 
with public sentiment. To insure the success of his plan, the 
postmaster-general intends to inaugurate a nation-wide cam- 
paign to induce the public to “Mail Early” during this year's 


holiday rush. 


ITTLE Leona Baldwin, a Girl Scout who lives on a farm 
near Montpelier, Vermont, is now basking in the admira- 
tion of her school-girl chums. Leona is the little Miss who 
raised and served the twenty-four-pound turkey at the Vermont 
dinner given in Washington at which President Coolidge was a 
guest, and which marked the opening day of Girl Scout home- 
making week. The entire dinner, from turkey to cranberry 
sauce and other “‘fixin’s’’ was planned, cooked and served by 
Girl Scouts. 

Beside the President, the guests included Mrs. Coolidge, 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean emeritus of Simmons College 
and president of the Girl Scouts, James J. Storrow of Boston, 
president of the Boy Scouts; Herbert Hoover, and Mrs. Henry 
Flather, girl scout commissioner of the District of Columbia. 


FSO LR OS 

HEN people visit Boston for the first time, the one thing 
they feel that they must see is Bunker Hill Monument. 
A tour of Boston is not complete until they have “‘bean”’ there. 
This has reference to queer Bostonese pronunciation. Of the 
millions of people residing within fifty miles of the monument, 
it is said that not ten per cent have ever looked upon the lofty 
shaft, commemorating a defeat, which Daniel Webster dedicated 

with orations that were almost pezans of victory. 

One Boston miss on being questioned: “Have you ever 
walked up to the top of the monument?” answered, “No, | 
just looked at it.” 

When George E. Merrick of Coral Gables, Florida, visited 
Boston recently, he made the ascent, just as he did thirty years 
ago, when a lad nine years of age, looking over the scenes 
where a Republic was in the making one hundred and fifty-one 


years ago. 
> YW e mS: 
t On GY CUS 


NK TEARLY $114,000,000 is to be slashed from the annual 

Federal tax burden by repealing most of the excise and 
special taxes now in effect and cutting substantially the levy 
on automobiles, if the House Ways and Means Committee is 
to have its way in the matter. 

The Committee has just completed its revision of rates in 
preparation for the drafting of a tax reduction bill to be pre- 
sented to the House next month. It has been officially esti- 
mated that reductions totalling $308,372,000—slightly more 
than was proposed by the Treasury—have been approved. 

Automobile levies received the major share of the excise 
reductions, a cut of about $40,000,000 having been made. With 
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regard to the income tax, there has been a reduction of 50 
per cent in the surtax. This now amounts to 20 per cent on 
incomes in excess of $100,000. 

Legitimate theatres housing the spoken drama and “high- 
class musical entertainments” are exempted from the ten per 
cent admission levy if a provision susceptible to adequate 
administration can te drawn. The admission levy now ap- 
plies to tickets selling for more than fifty cents. 


HE Fourth Annual Radio Conference came to a close after 

taking the first definite steps toward clearing the air of 
the chaotic conditions now existing.. The conference, called 
by Secretary Hoover, passed a resolution urging the Depart- 
ment of Commerce not to license any more broadcasting sta- 
tions in congested areas. It likewise passed a resolution which, 
if enacted into law by Congress, will place radio under direct 
governmental control and place upon Secretary Hoover's shoul- 
ders a far greater responsibility than he cares to assume. Ac- 
cording to the resolution, the Secretary of Commerce is to 
refuse to issue a license for broadcasting if, in his opinion, the 
person desiring the license will not render a benefit to the 
public. The resolution further states that no monopoly in 
radio communication shall be permitted; that the Secretary 
may revoke a license for failure on the part of the licensee to 
maintain regular service; and that re-broadcasting of pro- 
grammes shall be prohibited except with the permission of the 
originating station. 

In what is considered a step toward the eventual banning of 
regenerative or oscillating sets, the body passed a resolution 
recommending that at some definite and reasonable date, the 
manufacture and sale of all radiating receivers for broadcasting 
reception be discontinued. 

It was further recommended that the classification of A 
and B stations be discontinued and that, hereafter, stations 
merely be designated by their power and wave lengths. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE is in receipt of a communication 
from the headquarters of the National Equal Rights League 

at Boston embodying an appeal for abolition of such denials of 
democracy and violations of the Declaration as lynching, dis- 


franchisement, Federal employees’ segregation, Jim Crow cars, 
and the like. 


N his statement concerning the exclusion and deportation of 
; Communists, Secretary of Labor James J. Davis reveals a 


thorough understanding of the situation. The question was 
presented: “Who is acommunist?” The answer was: “A mem- 
ber of the Communist Internationale, or of one or more of its 
affiliated todies with a constitution that requires the applicant 
to adhere to the principles and tactics of the Communist Inter- 
nationale and submit to the plan of the party and engage in the 
work, irrespective of all other obligations." The communists 
have frankly declared that they do not purpose to capture the 
bourgeois parliamentary state, but to conquer and destroy it, 
and that the proletarian class struggle is essentially a political 
struggle, the main object of which is to secure for the proletariat 
the power of the state. The object is to destroy the power of 
the state, indicating that general political strikes and revolution- 
ary mass action is to be used for imperilling the property rights 
of every individual who owns the smallest bit of property, 
whether it be a piano or an automobile. 

The existing immigration laws specifically provide for the 
exclusion of: 

‘Anarchists or persons who believe in or advocate the over- 


throw by force or violence of the United States or of all forms of 
law, and persons who advise, advocate or teach, or are members 
of or affiliated with any organization, association, society, or 
group that believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches the over- 
throw by force or 
violence of the 
United States or of 
all forms of law.” 

The Secretary 
has given his an- 
swer to the ques- 
tion: “Can a Com- 
munist be admitted 
to the United 
States?” : 

The law is plain 
and unequivocal 
that aliens who be- 
lieve in or advocate 
the overthrow by 
force or violence 
not alone of the 
government of the 
United States, but 
of organized gov- 
ernment must be 
excluded; and that 
mere membership 
or affiliation with 
any organization 
having such object 
is cause for exclu- 
sion and deporta- 
tion.” 

The law is spe- 
cific and is not a 
matter of elastic 
interpretation: 


“The law provides that on the same grounds the Secretary of 
Labor shall by warrant of arrest take into custody and deport 
aliens with similar beliefs or affiliations found in the United 
States. This is true even of aliens previously lawfully admitted, 
as where one does not have these tendencies or affiliations at the 
time of arrival but acquires them while in the United States. 
Many aliens, members of the Communist party of America, have 
been deported and are being deported whenever their presence 
in this country comes to the notice of immigration authorities. 
American citizens, of course, whether of foreign or native birth, 
can not be deported, so that the law above quoted applies only to 
aliens—persons not born in the United States nor naturalized 
if foreign born.” 

This controversy grew out of the case of Saklatvala, the 
Indian communist, and the Secretary stated: 

There is no place in America for anyone who believes in force 
or violence or the destruction of property or agencies for the 
overthrow or changing of forms of organized human society. 
Whether arriving with or without passport or other documents, 
a member of any Communist organization would have to be 
excluded under the law.” 


James W. Davis, Secretary of Labor, re- 

veals a thorough understanding of the 

immigration problem in his recent state- 

ment concerning the exclusion and deporta- 
tion of undesirable aliens 


N official investigation is now under way of a drive re- 
cently launched at the capital to raise funds for the 
establishment of the “Woodrow Wilson Memorial University.” 
The organization sponsoring the drive is known as the National 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Association, and was founded by 
an auditor in the Internal Revenue Bureau and two Washington 
attorneys. 
That “‘something is rotten in Denmark" as regards this 
organization is apparent from the fact that Mrs. Wilson not 
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only declined to endorse the undertaking, but,’ according. to 
her friends, frowns upon it. William G. MacAdoo, it is de- 
clared further, refused an invitation to become chairman of the 
board of governors. A great many of the prominent-men and 


Henry Jewett, who has been producing English plays in Boston 
for several years, is now the directing manager of a brand new 
theatre built especially for him to continue the presentation of high- 
class drama—the first civic, tax-exempt theatre in the United States 


women whose names are used in the publicity material of the 
organization, when questioed as to their connection with the 
Memorial Association, professed to know little about the under- 
taking. The promoters admit that little money has so far 
been collected. 

This organization has no connection with the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation organized shortly after Wilson's death by 
a prominent group of his friends and admirers. It is likewise 
distinct from the Woodrow Wilson Birthplace Memorial 
Association. 


DAY that will go down in the annals of the drama in 

America was that, this month, upon which was dedicated 
the Boston Repertory Theatre, a million dollar playhouse and 
a monument to Boston culture—the first civic, tax-exempt 
theatre in the United States. 

Every seat was occupied and many persons contented 
themselves with standing throughout the entire evening in 
order to attend the premiere. The audience was a notable 
gathering of civic leaders and lovers of the finer things in the 
histrionic art. 

The dedication ceremonies were simple but impressive. To 
a woman, Mrs. Frances Jewett, wife of Henry Jewett, whose 
memorable work in Boston dramatic circles is responsible, 


largely, for the development of the Boston Repertory Theatre, 
fell the .onor of opening the beautiful auditorium. She made 
her entrance upon the stage following the overture by the house 
orchestra of symphony musicians through a rich violet silk 
velour curtain presented to the theatre in the name of the 
school children of Boston. In her address she declared that 
the theatre was the first tax-exempt institution of its kind and 
would stand side by side in that right with the free libraries 
and colleges of the country. That it should be so, she remarked, 
was right, because the art of the theatre was linked with all the 
other arts. 

Among those who spoke on this occasion were Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller, J. Weston Allen, representing the trustees; 
and E. Mark Sullivan, corporation counsel of the City of 
Boston, representing Mayor Curley. Henry Jewett was then 
presented. 

There was a dramatic contrast between the modernity of the 
new theatre and the play of the evening, especially chosen for 
the occasion, Sheridan's “The Rivals’’—probably the most fre- 
quently revived English drama. The contrast was further 
enhanced by the fact that the leading part was taken by the 
veteran Francis Wilson who played in the same comedy many 
years ago with Joseph Jefferson. Henry Jewett played the role 
of Sir Lucius O' Trigger. 

At the conclusion of the performance, a supper was served 
and a costume ball held in Repertory Hall, an auditorium in 
another part of the theatre building. which is designed in the 
Gregorian style and is set back from the street by a stone terrace. 
In Repertory Hall there is to be given through the year a series 
of lectures for students of the drama. Another feature of the 
Repertory Theatre is to be the library of dramatic art, which is 
destined to take its place among the most renowned libraries 
in the country. 


HE arrival of ““Gyp" from Oshkosh, indicates that dogs do 

certainly have their day. Gyp started from home with 
a permanent wave and his tail curled. NNow Rob Roy, White 
House collie, has a new white collie playmate. The crate in 
which Gyp arrived at the Executive Mansion was placarded 
with this appeal to trainmen: “Please feed me and keep me 
clean. I'm on my way to the White House. Wouldn't you 
want to look nice, too?” Rob Roy and Gyp are distantly 
related. Both were born in Oshkosh, both have snow white 
coats, and now Rob Roy, a favorite of President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, will have the job of showing his companion “what to 
do and what not to do” around the White House. 


os HE Locarno Peace Pacts are the brightest stars of peace 
that have appeared on the horizon of this generation,” 
declared Dr. Henry Van Dyke, former United States ambassa- 
dor to the Netherlands, in an address delivered recently at 
Princeton University. “Help safeguard it from the pacifists,”” 


he appealed. 


RESIDENT and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge recently played 
host and hostess to a member of one of the oldest royal 
families in the world. The Coolidges entertained the sister of 
the Emperor of Japan, and her consort, Prince Asaka, on a trip 
down the Potomac to Mount Vernon on board the presidential 
yacht, the Mayflower. Besides this royal couple, the Japanese 
Ambassador and Madame Matsudiara were guests of the 
Coolidges. Upon arriving at Mount Vernon, the entire party 
went ashore so that Prince Asaka might carry out his desire_to 
place a wreath on the tomb of George Washington. 
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On the Tamiami Trail 


Drenched in Romance, unrolling History’s faded scroll, this highway from the forgotten Past 
penetrates the heart of the great Everglades where the white man’s foot had never trod 
since Ponce de Leon passed that way, seeking the fabled Fountain of Youth 


“In forests dim, amid the glades, 
Beneath the palm trees verdant shades 
Where dim the tropics lie. 
A winding trail from coast to coast 
Leads onward, where no traveller boasts 
Or dares to make his way.” 
—INEz MAGILL. 


HROUGH city and town, through forest 
4 i and glade, from Miami on the East Coast 

of Florida, across the slowly draining 
Everglades to Marco; from there, up the West 
Coast and around Tampa Bay, thence along the 
Gulf of Mexico to Lake City by way of the rarest 
water front that lies out of doors in the United 
States, winds the most romantic of modern pio- 
neer highways, the Tamiami Trail—‘‘Main 
Street in Florida.” 

‘“Tamiami’”—there is a melodious swing to the 
word that brings romantic visions of frontier 
days when the Seminole Indians inhabited the 
vast domain that is now Florida, and looked with 
alarm upon the encroachments of the first set- 
tlers. With them come shadow-like pictures of 
leaping camp fires, of potent Sachems of the 
Nation gathered about the council flames dis- 
cussing in deep and sonorous tones the measures 
to be taken to stem the white influx into the land 
that the Great Spirit had expressly reserved for 
his children of the wilds. Visions, too, there are, 
of occasional forays among the sparsely-settled 
habitations of the whites, of Indian attacks upon 
lonely outposts of civilization, and of the hope- 
inspiring charge of thin lines of khaki-clad troop- 
ers swooping in clouds of dust upon the creaming 
dervishes of the Everglades, putting them to 
rout, and pursuing them into the fastnesses of 
their retreats among the marshes. Romance 
there is in abundance in the history of the Ta- 
miami Trail—the project simply reeks of it. 

Inspired by a wondrous vision, its inception 
the merest figment of the imagination of a group 
of pioneer souls who dreamed a dream and 
would not rest until they had seen it blossom 
into reality, the Tamiami Trail now stretches 
through mile upon mile of what was, until a few 
short years ago, an unexplored, unknown and 
unsurveyed country; through dank morasses and 
forbidding cypress swamps into which more than 
one intrepid traveller had wandered never to be 
seen again. 

Where once only the most dauntless scouts 
dared fare, today lumbering tractors, steam 
shovels, concrete mixers and stone crushers nois- 
ily forge their way, leaving behind them a smooth 
an | ever-lengthening ribbon of roadway— 


“Far to the south on a trail of green, 

Where the giant oaks of centuries screen 

Mysterious woodlands dim and cool, 

And many a shadowy silver pool.” 
The name, “Tamiami,” is a compound, and 
not, as many believe, either Spanish or Indian in 
origin. When, in 1914, enterprising Floridians 
first began to enlist the sympathies of their neigh- 
bers in the cause of a West Coast Highway 


| * gp ee PALMS growing wild in the Everglades, 
through which the Tamiami Trail winds its 
romance-tinted way, where only the foot of the 
Indian and the lurking wild things of the forest 
have trod. Inset shows an “original inhabitant” of 
the Everglades caught by the Tamiami Trail! blazers 


Cr sidewalk in First Street, Fort Myers, show- 

ing trunk line character of the Tamiami Trail, 

which has come to be known to the rest of the United 
States as “‘Main Street, Florida” 


Shorter Route, as the Trail was first called, it 
early became evident that those who were most 
interested in the project were drawn chiefly from 
the two cities, Tampa and Miami, that were 
proposed as the terminal points of the road. At 
their earlier conferences, when the members of 
the group insisted upon naming the highway, 
catering to local pride, it was decided to incor- 
porate in the title the names of the terminal 
cities. As a matter of euphony, the first two 
letters of “Tampa’”’ were added to the name 
“‘Miami,” thus preserving the Spanish and Indian 
inflections with their wealth of traditions. 

But the time of these road-builders was by no 
means taken up with haggling over the name of 
a road which was as yet a vision. The following 
year, running true to form, Dade County ear- 
nestly began work on the Tamiami Trail, running 
directly west from the city of Miami into the 
heart of the Everglades, to drain a portion of 
which it had spent upwards of $300,000 prior to 
1923. About the same time(1915), Hillsborough 
and Manatee Counties initiated an active ‘cam- 
paign which resulted shortly in the construction 
of a really good hard road from Tampa south to 
Venice, a town some eighteen miles south of the 
city of Sarasota. 

Then came the World War and the call to the 
colors which brought practically all road con- 
struction to a standstill, not, however, before 
approximately ten miles of highway had been 
constructed between Englewood and the Myakka 
River, and a bridge built across the Charlotte 
Harbor at Punta Gorda. 

With the period of demobilization came a re- 
newed interest in the project, and for the purpose 
of bringing the Trail idea into full fruition, the 
Tamiami Trail Association was formed on the 
North bank of the Caloosahatchee River, at the 
time when the first shovelful of dirt was thrown 
on the Tamiami Trail. 

Barron G. Collier, the New York street rail- 
way advertising magnate and Florida empire 
builder who, in opening up the lower end of the 
West Coast, tolled the knell of Florida’s last 
frontier, and for whom the Florida Legislature, 
as a mark of respect, named Collier County and 
Barron River, was chosen as first president of 
the Association, and in that capacity has served 
the organization ever since. Mr. Collier, it 
might be added, has spent as much money upon 
the development of the Tamiami Trail, as any 
other individual, city, town or county in the 
state. 

Charles H. Brown, at that time Mayor of 
Tampa, a widely known financier and the active 
head of a large number of banks in the state of 
Florida, was elected treasurer. He, too, has 
retained his office ever since, as has also Ora E. 
Chapin, manager of the trust department of the 
Lee County Bank Title and Trust Company of 
Fort Myers, a Chicago lawyer of thirty years 
standing who was placed in charge of the work 
of the Association as its executive vice-president. 
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The history of the Tamiami Trail is largely the 
history of the Tamiami Trail Association, and 
the annals of the latter organization are replete 
with dramatic incidents and romantic feats of 
pioneer daring. The first of these feats was the 
motor caravan pilgrimage conducted from Fort 
Meyers to Tampa for the purpose of acquainting 
the world with the entire feasibility of a road 
connecting the two points. At that time the 
region through which the caravan was to forge 
its way was practically an untouched frontier, 
and there were points along the way to which no 
traveller had ever penetrated. 

It is a romantic picture that is presented the 
reader of this hardy band of trail-makers, forcing 
a way into the trackless wilderness, ferrying 
across the Caloosahatchee River and blazing the 
way through the timber by direct line to Punta 
Gorda, thence across the timber trail to the 
Myakka Bridge, and onward through marsh and 
meadow, over roads and ridges to the terminal 
point, Tampa. Here, public sentiment having 
been crystallized by the accounts of this expedi- 
tion given in the newspapers and magazines, 
and the people throughout the regions into which 
these nomads had made their way having welded 
their ideas in a new program of highway develop- 
ment, they were met with rejoicing, were feted 
and feasted and their names inscribed in the 
book of those beloved by their fellow men. The 
pilgrimage, it will be readily understood, was not 
without its concrete results, one of which was 
the agreement between Hillsborough, Manatee, 
Sarasota, Charlotte and Lee Counties to embark 
at once upon a program of road construction, the 
roads to serve as connecting links in the long and 
sinuous Tamiami chain. 

Prior to the organization of the Tamiami Trail 
Association, practically nothing was known of 
the true character of the area in the lower penin- 
sula of Florida, through the Everglades from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Miami. A few hardy pioneers 
such as Captain F. J. Jaudon of Miami, and Cap- 
tain George Storter of Everglades had braved the 
terrors of the forbidding Everglades round which 
many a romance of wanderers lost for years in its 
impenetrable reaches had been woven, and had 
made their way across. However, in spite of the 
long and persisent efforts of such frontiersman, 
who knew the terrain a great deal better than the 
average Floridian, to correct the impression 
which seemed to have taken root in the public 
mind, the world still regarded the area between 
Naples and Marco on the Gulf and Miami on the 
Atlantic Ocean, as an impenetrable jungle, 
abounding in bottomless swamps, and infested 
with wild animals and venomous reptiles—in 
fact, as an area impossible of reclamation, and 
wholly unfit for human habitation. The very 
idea of constructing a highway across this ter- 
ritory was regarded as absurd, and by many 
it was deemed the height of human folly to 
attempt it. 

To demonstrate the truth of the contention 
that the lower part of Florida was far from an 
impenetrable morass into which one ventured at 
the risk of one’s life, in April of 1923, the Tami- 
ami Trail Association assembled a group of de- 
termined pioneers, the sons of pioneer fathers 
who had been instrumental in the opening up of 
the last frontier of the nineteenth century, sup- 
plied them with ten automobiles and all the 
equipment that was deemed necessary, and sent 
them forth, the tenth day of the month, to blaze 
a trail across the lower peninsula through the 
last strongholds of the unreclaimed wilderness 
and prove to the world that it was possible to go 
all the way by motor car. If this could be made 
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(1) Camp of the original trail blazers in the heart of the Ever- 
glades during the 1923 Expedition. (2) Trail blazers camping 
on a so-called “Piney Woods Island"’ in the Everglades. (3) 
One of the trail blazers‘ cars ‘““‘bogged down" in the saw grass 
in the Everglades. (4) Blazing the trail where none ever ex- 
isted before;. entering the great cypress swamp. (5) Cor-na- 
pa-chee, Seminole Indian Medicine Man—one of the guides on 
the trail blazers’ trip. (6) Ora E. Chapin being congratulated 
at amass meeting at Miami on the successful conclusion of the 
trip; the Indian is As-hum-ha-chee, one of the guides. 


evident, it stood to reason that a highway not 
only could be constructed, but should be con- 
structed to open this new empire to settlement. 

This pioneering caravan, reminiscent of the 
days of the prairie schooner and the ox-drawn 
covered wagon, consisted of more than a score of 
men from Fort Myers, Tampa, Sarasota, and 
Everglades, among whom was the executive vice- 
president of the Trail Association, Ora E. Chapin. 
In real old-fashioned style, a pair of Indian guides 
—one of them a medicine man— was added to 
the party. The guides, who performed a valu- 
able service, and but for whose knowledge of the 
country the caravan might not have completed 
its purpose, were both members of the Seminole 
Nation, and bore typically Indian names. The 
first was known as Cor-na-pa-chee, the other as 
As-hum-ha-chee. 

The experiences of this daring band and the 
story of the hardships they encountered is a 
narrative fit to take its place among the glorious 
epics of the opening of the West. Their relent- 
less, onward march into the dismal shadows of 
the unknown country was followed with breath- 
less interest by thousands and thousands 
readers of the daily papers, and their heroic fe 
has been honored and sung in every part 
Florida—in fact in every section of the country 
It has given birth to song and story, to pict 
and poem, not the least of which is the delight‘ 
ode to the Tamiami Trail Blazers, “‘The Light 
the Trail,” by Inez Magill, who has been secre- 
tary to the executive vice-president of the t 
Association for some time. The first verse 
the poem appears at the head of this article. 

Twenty-three days were consumed in the cross- 
ing of the trackless wilderness; it was necess 
for the intrepid trail-blazers to build seventce 
bridges, to construct a mile and a half of cor 
roy road, and to open up eight miles of timber i 
order to complete the passage. During a gre: 
part of the trip the cars were wheel deep in rough, 
entangling grasses through which it often became 
necessary to cut a wide swathe in order to permit 
the caravan to pass. At times the motors plowed 
through vast fens the dank soil of which impeded 
their progress, and at not infrequent intervals 
the wheels sank hub-deep into the mire, making 
it necessary for the travellers to alight and bend 
their shoulders to the task of lifting the cars on 
to firmer soil. 

Nothing phazed these hardy frontiersmen— 
even the exhaustion of their food supply, for they 
had covered no more than half of their way when 
their provisions ran out and they were obliged to 
subsist on the simple fare which nature provided 
and which, in this region where but few animals 
dared to tread, was anything but bountiful. The 
story of their release from this trying position is 
a tribute to the progress of the twentieth cen- 
tury, hinging as it does upon the flight of an avi- 
ator sent out from Miami when it was supposed 
that this gallant band was irretrievably lost and 
the project of a through-trail thereby rendered 
hopeless. 

What rejoicing there was in the camp of the 
trail blazers when, on the verge of starvation, 
they sighted the airplane circling far above, may 
easily be imagined. Signals were improvised, 
the men attempting to attract the attention of 
the great bird and acquaint the pilot with thcir 
predicament. At length the eye of the aviator 
espied the party and, shutting off his motor, t 1 
pilot began to descend in graceful spirals, landi 
within a short distance of the trail blazers. The 
after making sure that all was well, he started 
unload the supply of provisions he had brough’. 

Reinforced by a new supply of food, the par y 
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started off again, succeeding eventually in get- 
ting through with seven of the ten cars in which 
they had started, returning with tales of a vast 
country as rich as the valley of the Nile, and one 
possessing no serious engineering difficulties for 
the construction of a highway across it. 

The expedition of this reckless band is graphi- 
cally immortalized in Inez Magill’s poem, part 
of which describes the exploit as follows: 


“ 


. on that trail, two years ago, 

Where still no footprint time could show 
A little band went through. 

In mighty mystery, the glades, 

Its treacherous bogs, its gloomy shades 
Lay right across the trail. 


“They heeded not, the call was strong, 
The way was rough, the trail was long 
And to the world unknown, 
Through forests dim, o’er prairies wide, 
Through treacherous bogs, by hammocks side 
They blazed a trail to Miami.” 


The dramatic rescue of this group by airplane 
resulted in the story of the potential richness and 
desirability of this area being broadcast widely. 
For the first time in history the old-time concep- 
tion that it was a deep, dark and impenetrable 
jungle was broken down and the truth that it 
teemed with immediate possibilities for the es- 
tablishment of a continuous community all the 
way along as soon as the highway was completed, 
was established. 

Competent authorities are of the opinion that 
this exploring trip was alone responsible for the 
fixing of public opinion in Florida, and the cre- 
ating of an insistent demand on the Legislature 
for the appropriate financing of a highway 
through it, a demand of which cognizance was 
taken in the road law which went into effect 
about that time. 

About a year after, the Tamiami Trail Associ- 
ation conducted two concurrent motor pilgrim- 
ages, one of which left the city of Everglades in 
Collier County for Fort Myers at the same time 
that another pulled out from High Springs in the 
far north of the peninsula with the same city as 
its destination. Both caravans travelled all the 
way over the Tamiami Trail, even though at 
that time many miles of the road had not been 
graded. 

These caravan trips were in delebration of the 
final opening of the Trail, and the dedication of 
the great mile-and-a-half bridge across the Ca- 
loosahatchee River. Great delegations from 
many parts of Florida, from the State Road 
Department and the executive offices partici- 
pated in this event. 

During this same month, the Tamiami Trail— 


Down to the hubs in the mud of the Everglades 
while fighting the way foot by foot from Fort 
Myers to Miami 


which prior to that time ran only from Tampa to 
Miami—was extended from Tampa north to High 
Springs. 

In November, 1924, under the auspices of the 
Trail Association, forty cars made the pilgrimage 
from Everglades to Tallahassee, travelling, for the 
first time in the history of the state, over the en- 
tire length of the West Coast, and christening the 
West Coast Highway Short Route, destined to be 
the future trunk line from the north into that 
part of the state. The pilgrimage of this caravan 
celebrated the establishment of the Legislative 
Council in Florida one hundred years ago, and 
the completion of the Tamiami Trail, the crown- 
ing achievement of a hundred years of history. 
Since that time the highway has been extended 
considerably farther. 

The Tamiami Trail, the only highway whose 
terminals lie entirely within the state of Florida, 
and which has come to be known as “Main 
Street,” is now four hundred and sixty miles long, 
and with the exception of not more than six miles, 
is entirely financed, and largely completed. Un- 
completed portions are either under construction 
or budgeted for construction. 

This story of the creation of the Tamiami Trail 
would not be complete without mention of the 


“THE TAMIAMI TRAIL” 


FrOR here ‘twixt gulf and ocean strand: 


Where Nature lowers a mystic veil; 


Is a wondrous fair and magic land 
For here the twain do meet? 


For it is here: by the wise men planned; 


(Where the old does not avail)— 


That the Gulf ebbs east; and the Sea wends west— 


By the Tamiami Trail. 


From ‘Songs of the Wind on a Southern Shore,” 
By George F. Merrick 


Relief aeroplane delivering provisions into the 
heart of the Everglades to the starving trail 
blazers 


work of Barron Collier who, from the time that 
the million and a half acres he acquired in the 
Everglades were made a county and honored 
with his name, has poured vast sums of money 
not alone into Collier County development, but 
into the completion of the Tamiami Trail. It is 
through his efforts and the efforts of other pio- 
neers like himself that it is possible to state that 
the Tamiami Trail should be completed for public 
use by January, 1927, thus fulfilling the prophecy 
contained in the closing verses of Miss Magill’s 
“The Light on the Trail:” 


The moonlight falls in sylvan glory 
Upon a pathway famed in story, 
Where fast the night is fading. 


“‘Now through the cold gray mist of morning, 
A light upon the trail is dawning, 
The night fogs lift away. 
Seen through the mist, a light is shining, 
Falls on a highway, slowly winding 
Through forests deep and cool. 


“Behold! the trail—our trail of dreams! 
Seen through the morning’s silver screens, 
Now slowly lifting upwards. 
A boulevard, through gladelands winding, 
’Neath tropic sun, in splendor shining 
Upon the trail,—the trail you made to Miami.” 





THE GREAT REXALL CONVENTION 











20, 21, 22, and 23. The great Symphony Hall, Horticultural Hall, the Arena, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston Athletic Associ- 

ation facilities, two great excursion steamers, Revere Beach, Pemberton Beach and hotel, with a spread of canvas larger 
than has ever been erected before—all these were taxed to their utmost capacity to accommodate the gathering of modern business 
builders from the United States, Canada and Great Britain, giving it an international atmosphere and graced by the presence of 
the President of the United States and the Governor of Massachusetts. This description gives but an inadequate general view of 
the convention, which will go down in the records as “the greatest gathering of business interests held in the United States.” 


, \HE most remarkable business convention held in the United States this year was the great gathering held in Boston on July 


The President of the United Drug Company, Louis K. Liggett, the founder and creator of this international co-operative 
company, was the moving spirit in the activities of this immense gathering each day. The marvel of it all is that this great com- 
pany has not yet reached the 25th year since its foundation. 


Rexall Ad-Vantages, the official organ of the International Association of Rexall Clubs, published by the United Drug Com- 
pany of Boston, issued over 120 pages of art production printing to cover the record of this great convention in all its phases, with 
the choicest half-tone illustrations, and produced on heavy coated stock—the last word in artistic, enduring typography. ‘The 
ten thousand vitally-interested, co-operative business builders who received that record of their convention will no doubt preserve 
it as a permanent reminder of the unparalleled growth of the enterprise with which they are connected. 


The Nationa, Maaazine is pleased to produce two sample pages of the illustrative work contained in Ad-Vantages, as evi 
dence for our enthusiasm regarding the unparalleled convention itself and its remarkably effective recording. 
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The Hospitality of Hollywood 


The Miracle City of Florida eclipsing the Arabian Nights in its rapid development, offers the 
traditional old-time Southern welcome to every visitor in its midst 


HE tradition of hospitality of the south is 
characteristic of Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
which we are proud to say has been called 

a miracle city. 

The hand of welcome is extended to those in 
the north who would come to Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea for work or play. To those seeking a place 
of residence and happy horre life, Hollywood is 
presented as the ideal city of Southern Florida 
with assets in human happiness appealing to the 
average American family. 

Hollywood was conceived and has been built 
with the idea of furnishing ideal home life for 
those particularly of the north who would come 
to that city seeking opportunity and genuine 
happiness. Hollywood was conceived originally 
with the idea that pure American homelife was 
the thing most worth while—where there was 
work, play and the other elements of life that go 
toward building human happiness. 

Hollywood is starting its fifth year. We who 
have been building Hollywood recognize that 
there is much to do in this fifth year of work— 
that perhaps the most important thing to do is 
to invite people to enjoy the things that Holly- 
wood has to offer. 

Hollywood was conceived originally as a place 
for play, but the picture of Hollywood now is 
far greater than it was when we talked of the 
section of Southern Florida between Palm Beach 
and Miami as the play-ground of the world. 

The background of Hollywood now is the whole 
State of Florida with its boundless acres, one 
might say, of unimproved land, rich in fertility, 
coupled with the other resources of Florida—the 
basis of a fine industrial life. The combination 
of these two furnish even greater opportunity to 
those of the north who seek home life in Florida, 
or even temporary sojourns while enjoying the 
summer or winter vacation. 

Hollywood-by-the-Sea has been built as an 
all-year resort city with the idea that during 
twelve months of the year we would be welcoming 
visitors to our midst; with the idea of the great 
caravan of people that would be coming to 
Florida and particularly Southern Florida forsum 
mer and winter vacations. Hollywood has tried 
to furnish pleasant delights for those pilgrims. 

A beautiful city has been built 
pressing 


a city ex- 
the splendor and grandeur of Spanish 
architecture. Far be it from me to intimate that 
the job has been completed. Great work has 
been done, we believe, by the men who have had 
their part in the building of Hollywood. But 
the work of the first four years is but typical of 
the work that will be done in subsequent years. 
When Hollywood will be completed, 
know. 


I do not 
I suspect that the great job of finishing 
Hollywood will be many years off, if it is done 
at all, for those cities, teeming with life and filled 
with the strength that Hollywood has, keep on 
growing. Life in those cities is always chang- 
ing. The greater the city the greater the need of 
more perfection in city building. As population 


By JOSEPH W. YOUNG 


Developer of Hollywood-by-the-Sea 


increases the needs of the people, the needs of 
making happiness for the population, grows 
greater and greater. 

This December will see the start of Hollywood’s 
greatest winter season. We are inviting our 
friends from the north to visit Hollywood. We 
have made gigantic arrangerrents for the enter- 
tainrrent of thousands of these friends. Thou- 
sands will corre, they have assured us. We are 


OSEPH W. YOUNG, developer of Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea, is a great lover of all kinds of sports. 

He is a golf enthusiast, and plays when occasion will 
permit. He owns one golf links and is building two 
more—not for his own use, but for the enjoyment of 
the guests of Ho!lywood-by-the-Sea. The camera 
caught Mr. Young in the follow-through of a drive 


certain they will have a happy time in Hollywood, 
We know this because the same idea of hospi- 
tality planned for the winter season was tried out 
during the summer when we opened Holly. 
wood for the first time as a summer resort. We 
had a summer of self-education of hospitality 
last summer. We feel now that we know how 
to entertain. During last summer boat loads of 
people were carried to Hollywood from New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and other points 
along the Atlantic Ocean. Train loads of people 
were carried from points in the middle-west and 
west, from Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Indianapolis, Louisville and similar cities 
expressing the life of the mid-western area. Hun- 
dfeds returned to their homes after their summer 
vacations delighted with the entertainment that 
Hollywood offered. Many of these who came 
for only a summer vacation remained in Holly- 
wood to make that city their permanent home. 
This has always been the case of Hollywood. 
This explains in a measure its rapid growth from 
the time three years ago when the first family 
moved into Hollywood until this month when, 
according to one estimate, its population is ten 
thousand. 

Our idea of hospitality at Hollywood is really 
a story of the things that we have done in con- 
struction and development. We have taken the 
natural attractiveness of the territory in which 
Hollywood lies as a brilliant gem and built it into 
a city with scores of elements that will please 
the visitor from the north. Whether he comes 
from the eastern cities by boat to Miami and 
then is brought by motor to Hollywood or 
whether he comes by rail and alights at the 
Hollywood railway station, the visitor feels that 
Hollywood has been built with an idea that he 
must be well received in that city. The visitor 
sees for the first time a city of broad streets and 
boulevards—broad enough to take care of the 
demands of modern crowded life. He sees 4 
variety of buildings constructed after the ideas 
of Spanish architecture—hotels, apartments. 
homes, schools, churches, railway stations, semt- 
public buildings, casino—all done according t 
the Spanish type of building which blends its 
beauty with the splendor of Florida’s sem: 
tropical nature. Even the railway station itself 
expresses, one might say, warm hospitality. The 
Hollywood railway station is 420 feet long, anc 
the finest station south of Jacksonville. Beaut} 
has been built into this station. Every elemet! 
looking to the comfort of the traveling public has 
been built into it, too. This is a part of th 
pitality that Hollywood offers. 

Being an all-year resort city, Hollywoo: is 4 
city of hotels. The Hollywood Hotel Con 
owns five of these hotels. The first element 
any hotel is hospitality. The hotel that 
comes the traveler and pleases him with we 
ing service is the hotel that wins the r 
mendation of the traveling public. We 
built all our hotels with the idea and the 
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(1) Gene Sarazen and Thomas Meighan enjoy a 
round of golf over the Hollywood links. Meighan 
is a great lover of the game 


(2) John McCormack, celebrated Irish tenor, is 
shown in the picture after a mashie shot on the 
links at Hollywood 
(3) Joseph W. Young is laughing at a wise crack 
made to him by the manager of the Municipal links 
at Hialeah, Florida 


that each would win this praise and recommen- 


dation. One of the features of the present season 
of Hollywood is the opening this winter of three 
new hotels in service and in beauty, promised as 
the finest in the southland. We are not over- 
stating this point when we say that we have tried 
to make these hotels superb in beauty and in 
service. 

The Hollywood hotel on Hollywood Beach 
will be opened January 9. This hotel is planned 
as one of the finest resort hotels in America. It 
will have five hundred rooms. The hotel will be 
thoroughly fire proof. It will front on the At- 
lantic Ocean, the majority of these rooms over- 
looking the sea. In this hotel arrangements 
have been made that the finest cuisine and 
service will be established. We have obtained 
noted hotel men in America to conduct this hotel. 
If the finest hospitality possible is not repre- 
sented in the Hollywood hotel, then some errors 
in judgment will have been made. 

The formal opening of this hotel will be one 
of the social events in the Florida winter season. 
Cer:ainly it will be one of the social events in 
that district between Palm Beach and Miami. 
The opening of this hotel is such an event that 
a train load of hotel men of the United States 
will be brought to Hollywood-by-the-Sea from 
New York City. 

Perhaps opening previous to the Hollywood 
hotel, representing too, all the hospitality of 


Hollywood, will be the Hollywood Hills Inn, 
located in the Hollywood Hills section, planned 
as an exclusive residential district, one of the 
finest in Florida. This hotel, like the Hollywood 
hotel, will be a resort hotel, catering to the whims 
and wishes of the tourist trade. On Hollywood 
Boulevard, which was built as the widest street 
in Florida, and which now is bustling with busi- 
ness, will te a hotel where the so-called‘‘com- 
mercial” trade can be accommodated, perhaps to 
vary from the accommodations of the so-called 
“tourists” trade. This hotel will ultimately be 
ten stories high. It will open with five stories. 
The first floor of this hotel building will be the 
Hollywood Bank and Trust Company. Holly- 
wood has two other hotels, the Park View, and 
the Great Southern hotel, which stands on the 
boulevard overlooking one side of Circle Park. 

Hollywood has made extravagant plans for 
the entertainment of its winter visitors. Holly- 
wood offers within its boundaries, or close by, 
all tropical sports. Hollywood Beach is said to 
be the finest beach in Florida. Eight miles of 
this sand is washed by the waters of the Gulf 
Stream, which runs but three miles from shore. 
This Gulf Stream is the means of furnishing surf- 
bathing at Hollywood every day in the year. 
Besides surf-bathing, Hollywood offers golf, sea 
fishing, yachting, motor boating, acquaplaning, 
tennis, fresh water fishing, etc. A few minutes 
drive by motor bus, and the visitors are at all 
the sports which Miami and Miami Beach offers, 
such as baseball, polo, Jai Alai and in the winter, 
the meeting of the Miami Jockey club at the 
famous Hialeah track. The dog races, too, are 
popular at Hialeah. Hollywood is but a few 
miles from the new speedway at Fulford-by-the- 
Sea, where automobile races are seheduled for 
the coming winter. 

The golf player will find at Hollywood every- 
thing that is loved for the famous’ old Scottish 
game. We at Hollywood. started with an idea 
that as a resort city, golf should be one of our 
assets. We built an 18-hole course, which now 
we claim is one of the finest courses in Florida, 
with level fairways and smooth putting greens. 
Par on this course is 70. Landscaping with 
palms and other Florida trees and shrubs has 
made this course extravagant in natural beauty. 
The Hollywood course is such as to please the 
average golf player. It is none too difficult, yet 
the yardage is sufficient and the traps trouble- 
some enough so that the crack amateur must play 
perfect golf to do the course in par. 

On the Beach at Hollywood has been built the 
finest bathing casino in all Florida. More than 
eight hundred rooms have been built into this 
casino. A large swimming pool is one of its 
features, the water being constanly taken from 
the sea into the pool and then forced out of the 
pool, thus giving a constant supply of fresh salt 
water. This pool, too, is featured by two chil- 
dren’s bathing pools. 

At the pool during the winter will be several 
swimming events in which the crack amateur and 
professional swimmers, both male and female, 
will compete. 

An elaborate golf program has been established 
on the Hollywood links. During the winter there 
will be series of tournaments that will appeal to 
both professional and amateur golfers. Willie 
MacFarlane, national open champion, will be 
head of the professionals at Hollywood. We are 
glad to offer America’s leading golf player as our 
chief instructor. MacFarlane will play for us in 
all team matches and exhibitions in Florida. 
MacFarlane is not only the leading player, 
judged by his win in the American open tourna- 





ment last June at Worcester, Massachusetts, but 
he has won a big, wide reputation as teacher of 
golf. In fact, I believe it is MacFarlane’s repu- 
tation, that he has sacrificed his wonderful play- 
ing ability to develop himself as a teacher. He 
has really never been famous as a player, though 
he has always been admitted among the first ten 
in the United States. Critics submitting- Mac- 
Farlane something of a dark-horse—a player that 
might come out of the race to win any champion- 
ship that he enters. However, he did not play 
as much golf as the other so-called playing pro- 
fessionals. When he won the American open at 
Worcester, beating Bobby Jones in the play-off, 
it was said that he had been around his own 
course but twelve times during 1925. 

The Hollywood Golf and Country Club is one 
of the well-known social centers in Southern 
Florida. The Hollywood Clubhouse is one of 
the most attractive club houses in Florida. It 
is built around lines of Spafiish architecture, 
further beautified by cocoanut ‘Bhd other species, 
of palms and Florida plants and shrubberies. 
At this place is the noted glass dance floor, so 
famous among Florida social leaders. There, 
afternoon and nightly, are parties, which attract 
crowds of Florida social sets. Some of the lead- 
ing theatrical stars have been signed to play en- 
gagements at the Hollywood Golf and Country 
Club this winter, among whom are Van and 
Schenck, vaudeville head-liners, and Elsie Janis, 
comedienne. I mention these names to show the 
type of artists that we have obtained for enter- 
tainers during the winter season at Hollywood. 

To the prominent residents bringing to Florida 
children to be educated, Hollywood offers good 
schools. I confess the schools are not as good as 
they should be. Building school houses is no 
little job, especially when the population at 
Hollywood is increasing even more rapidly than 
builders and planners ever anticipated. Holly- 
wood, the first of this year, opened a new ten- 
room building, certainly as beautiful a school 
building as there is in Florida. This building was 
thought to be large enough to meet the demands 
for at least three years. School opened last 
September in the building with the authorities 
noting that demands for accommodations in this 
building were twice the capacity. Temporary 


OHN MCCORMACK is telling Leo Diegel some 
of the fine points about his own game while they 
are playing over the Hollywood links 
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ISS CATHERINE MEALY, winner of the title 

of “Miss U. S. A.” in a contest held in Wash- 

ington recently, is shown on Hollywood Beach. 

Miss Mealy won over several hundred contestants. 

She was chosen as the typical American girl. She 
spends much of her vacation time at Hollywood 


school structures were built to take care of the 
needs of children. Hollywood is to further look 
after the education of its children by erecting 
more school buildings. A technical high school 
building, which will be as fine a school as there is 
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in Florida is soon to be erected. This high school 
will offer thorough preparations for standard 
universities. 

Hollywood is now building a $15,000,000 har- 
bor with General George Washington Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, as chief consultant 
engineer. This harbor will be completed, ac- 
cording to estimate, in less than three years. 
The harbor will be deep enough to receive the 
great ocean going vessels. At this harbor will 
be landed the cargoes from the seas of the world. 
It will offer cheaper transportation to Southern 
Florida and, because of that, will be the means 
of offering increased markets and consequently 
creating increased production from Florida. 
Around this harbor will be built an industrial 
center, where manufacturing institutions will cre- 
ate articles of all sorts to be distributed to every 
corner of the globe. In many instances raw 
materials from South America. Mexico and other 
southern countries will be brought in. Heads of 
manufacturing institutions in the north are very 
much interested now in the prospect of this in- 
dustrial center. Many of them are thinking of 
locating their institutions, or branches at Holly- 
wood now. This shows that there will be brought 
to Hollywood perhaps thousands of skilled work- 
men. Hollywood wants these workmen. Holly- 
wood wants this great force of workmen for pro- 
duction which will be built around the harbor. 

To all these workmen, tourists and manufac- 
turers, Hollywood extends its welcoming hand. 
Out of their coming will develop a greater and 
more prosperous Hollywood. 


ahammar: 


ENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON GOE- 

THALS, builder of the Panama Canal, now 

chief consultant engineer in the construction of a 

$15,000,000 harbor at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, deep 

enough to receive great ocean-going vessels. Here 
will be landed cargoes from all the world 





Bathing beauties meet the trains in Hollywood; passengers ride on the top of the English Tallyho and the girls ride on the sides and explain 
the beauties of Hollywood and Florida to the visitors 
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Working Out a City’s Destiny 


Two colonial oracles looked into Newark’s palm, predicting a great future for it, but Mayor 
Thomas L. Raymond thinks that prophesies without works are dead, so he 
helps out destiny by hard work and efficient management 


New Jersey, believes in prophesies. 
But he also believes that faith in such 
prophesies without works is dead. 

Elected Mayor of Newark in 1915, his first 
contact with municipal politics, he.served in 
that office until a commission form of govern- 
ment supplanted the aldermanic plan in 1917. 
Since then he has steadfastly refused the office of 
mayor, preferring the portfolio of the depart- 
ment of Public Works, until recently arrange- 
ments were made to combine the executive func- 
tions of the city with the management of that 
department. Although some twenty or more 
candidates compete for places on the city com- 
mission at each election, of the five selected 
Mayor Raymond is generally in the lead. 

Raymond’s popularity in the Jersey metropolis 
is due to many things, as is the case with any 
strong man. His faith in prophesies, as I shall 
explain later, is perhaps one of them. His splen- 
did personality, genial, sympathetic way, is 
another. His intellectual parts is more than a 
third. Mayor Raymond is a scholar, with one 
of the rarest collection of first editions in the 
country. In his early days—he was born in the 
suburbs of Newark in 1875—he read everything. 
But more recently he has culled out the rubbish 
from his collection and now has only the lasting 
literature of the world in his library. And every 
night, about cen-thirty, he excuses himself from 
his company and spends the rest of the time until 
midnight with his books, reading the works of 
the masters. He is an authority on theology, on 
history, on literature, on government, and on 
business economics. In short, he goes to the 
sources for his knowledge. But in spite of his 
love of books, he is a practical man of the world, 
too, which makes him a power’in the community. 

The matter of mixing up faith and prophesies 
with the city of Newark—and with Mayor Ray- 
mond—comes about in this way. Among the 
earliest settlers of the state was a farmer who left 
a farm to his heirs, telling them that they should 
not sell it, for he believed it would some day be 
the seat of a thriving village. That little patch 
of mother earth is now the busy business section 
of Newark, a village of some 500,000 people. A 
little later, when Newark was still only a village, 
Alexander Hamilton prophesied that Newark 
and its surrounding hills and meadows would 
Some day be the greatest city, port, and indus- 
trial center in America. 

Those were big auguries from the Oracles of 
Dodona. But Raymond believed them, of 
course, as every resident of Newark does. How- 
ever, he is also a believer in the Bible, which says 
that faith without works is dead, or words to 
thai effect. And while the echo of the oracles 
kep: ringing louder and louder, nobody worked 
to wake the words of the prophets come true. 
The city, like Topsy, just grew—into the hills 
instead of into the meadows, where Alexander 
Harnilton said it was destined to go. 


Mer Thomas L. Raymond, of Newark, 


By DIRK P. DEYOUNG 


The task of making Newark the largest indus- 
trial center and port of the country was a big one. 
Somebody had to do it, and nobody did. Ray- 
mond, knowing history, knowing prophesies, and 
possessed of a faith which was strong enough to 
move both mountains and meadows, took off his 
coat and went to work to make some of the 
dreams of the fathers come through. 

Aside from his duties as chief executive of the 
city itself, the Mayor devotes most of his studies 
and thought to the Public Works Department, 
personally directing and supervising its major 
operations. He calls that branch the corner- 
stone of municipal government, and describes 
himself as the ‘City Housekeeper.” 


HOMAS L. RAYMOND, Mayor of Newark, 

New Jersey, who is making what was once an 

inland city into one of the great seaports of the 
world 


It is his duty, he says, to keep the city’s streets 
clean and well lighted; he collects the household 
garbage and refuse and disposes of it, which he 
says also is important work; he makes the city 
sanitary by providing it with sewers; he supplies 
Newark’s population with the finest and purest 
water to be found in America; and he is building 
railway terminals, paving streets, developing 
port Newark, and regulating the transportation 
system. 

Mayor Raymond’s first large undertaking in 
behalf of Newark was in the water department. 
Through up-country reservoirs, it gets its water 
at present from a shed of sixty-five square miles 
in area in the hills of northern New Jersey, owned 
in its entirety by the city. 

About three years ago Mayor Raymond’s sub- 
ordinates went to him with a proposition for rais- 
ing the rates. They advised that higher wages 
and material costs, and the depreciation in the 
dollar value, made this move imperative. But 
Raymond’s answer was to call for a mass of books, 
records, and other dats from the water depart- 
ment. He took those home with him, where he 
pored over them for days, shutting himself off 
from the world, studying current operation and 
capital accounts, finally emerging from his seclu- 
sion with the amazing proposition that the rates 
should be lower. 

The rates were not lowered then, however. 
But the municipal water service was extended to 
nearby communities, who were paying more, and 
the increased business made up the deficit. 
That was three years ago. Newark water rates 
are now lower than they were before the war. 
Nevertheless, the Newark water department, 
under Mr. Raymond’s direction, last year turned 
in a net profit of $585,706.73, the greatest surplus 
in its history. And that sort of business man- 
agement in street paving, and in all other opera- 
tions of the department of public works, in which 
he supervises every detail, has attracted wide 
public attention. A large public market, also, 
one of the most magnificent of its kind in the 
United States, has been constructed in Newark 
under the guiding hand of this believer in 
prophesies, especially the one which casts a hope- 
ful horoscope about his own town. 

The other great project which Mr. Raymond 
is executing, on behalf of the city of Newark, is 
the Port Newark Terminal Development, to 
make Alexander Hamilton’s prediction come 
true. The present site of this new port, recently 
officially linked up with the New York harbor by 
Presidential order, consists of an area which was 
formerly marsh meadows on the shores of New- 
ark Bay, into which the Passaic and Hackensack 
rivers empty. The Bay itself leads out to the 
Kill Von Kull and thence to the great New York 
harbor. 

During his encumbency in office, Mayor 
Raymond has invested upwards of $8,000,000 of 
the public funds in the water front development, 
which is making Newark a seaport of world 
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The substantial realization of 
the vision which Alexander 
Hamilton saw when New York 
spilled over into the Newark 
meadows 


Looking northwest over 
Newark’s business centers. 
Branch Brook Park in the 
right background. This is the 
site of the old settler’s farm 


United States Army Base at 
Port Newark. Warehouses 
adapted for commercial use 


View of the city-owned harbor 
property at Port Newark, 
showing municipally 
constructed channel in 
foreground 


importance. He has built miles of docks, railroad 
trackage, bulkheads and modern granite high- 
ways; he has created an inshore ship canal a mile 
and a half in length and seven hundred feet in 
width, and given it a depth of thirty feet. And 
with the same bold, vigorous strokes which have 
characterized his other accomplishments, as the 
central figure in the Newark city administration, 
he went out into the Newark Bay and dredged a 
channel thirty feet deep clear to the New York 
harbor, making the Newark municipal docks ac- 
cessible to all of the freight-carrying ocean 
steamers of the world. Then with the materials 
dredged from the bottom of Newark Bay, he 
filled up and made ready for industrial occupa- 
tion five hundred acres of land on six miles of 
newly created water front. Raymond had faith 
in those early prophesies, and the taxpayers of 
Newark have had faith in him. 

As a result of Mayor Raymond’s faith in New- 
ark’s destiny and the public faith in him, Port 
Newark, of Hamilton’s dreams, is now on the 
map. And of the original 1400 acres of land 
acquired in the swamps by the city, at from $500 
to $1,500 per acre, 300 have been sold or leased 
at good figures. The balance is being held for 
$25,000 per acre. What is being realized for 
the land alone will pay the costs of the port 
development. 

Large corporations have also co-operated with 
the Raymond faith and works policy, loca’ ing 
large factories and shipping bases at Port Newark. 
A shipping concern, which was induced by Mayor 
Raymond to pioneer with Newark in its new 
port, began operating there less than three years 
ago. It has now in regular operation a fleet of 
thirty-two ships of 5,500 ton capacity running on 
regular schedules between Port Newark and the 
Gulf and West Coasts. The rentals and taxes 
from this one enterprise amount to $85,000 a 
year. Others, such as the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany, the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, the Submarine Boat Corporation, 
the Translantic Marine Company, the U. S. 
Steel Foundation Company, as well as the U. S. 
Army Shipping Base, and dozens of others of 
national scope, have located now in these mead- 
ows where heretofore for ages and ages the famous 
Jersey mosquitoes—now almost an extinct spe- 
cies—hatched their larva. Thus in the swamps 
where anopheles once sung lullabies to a lusty 
offspring, industries now hum in their stead. 

Conservative business men in Newark, familiar 
with the development of the port, basing their 
calculations on the rate at which this venture 
has already begun to show returns, estimate the 
annual revenues which will soon accrue from this 
project at from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 net, 
while the real estate profits will defray the cost 
of the undertaking. On the basis of present 
growth around the port, terminals and piers 
representing a total wealth of $200,000,000— 
about one-third of the city’s present ratables— 
will have been constructed in these meadows very 
soon. 

No patent pavements are laid in Newark. 
Every yard of new pavement is laid in open, 
honest competition. The result of this is that it 
paid an average of $3.05 per square yard last 
year for asphalt; the average for one huniired 
other cities of the country for the same period 
was $3.27. Mayor Raymond also built a city 
asphalt plant two years ago, with the result 
that Newark street repairs cost it only $1.55 
per square yard, as compared with a pric: of 
$3 per square yard being paid by adjoining 
municipalities. 

These facts speak for themselves and for M «yor 
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¢ Affairs in Florida 


HOUSANDS of Americans who have hither- 
F to longed for the romance and the glory 
that is Venice without seeing their way 
ar to gratify the desire to revel in the fascina- 
m of the famous age-old city of canals, will 
m be able to see Venice without going to the 
pense of an overseas voyage. This, too, while 
they are emulating the example of him who first 
cided to “See America first.”’ 
Word has just reached this office of the fact 
it a prominent American resort promotion has 
made arrangements to bring at least part of 
Venice to America. The company which is pro- 
noting a little Venice on the coast of Florida has 
dered twenty-five gondolas from the principal 
mdola factory in Venice. Ten of them, ac- 
rding to the information received from a reli- 
le source, equipped with all the romantic and 
picturesque accoutrements of the traditional 
metian water “hansoms’’ have already been 
ipped to the United States and will very soon 
» into commission. The other fifteen are even 
now receiving the finishing touches and will be 
nt to Florida within a short time. 
With the now familiar bus, and the soon-to-be 
itroduced gondola to contend with, we are be- 
nning to wonder what will eventually become 
the taxi. Is this honk-honking variety of 
transportation purveyor destined to follow in 
he footsteps of the horse-car and the stage- 
oach in the American replica of the former realm 
f the Doges. 


ATURALLY, of course, not all the indi- 
viduals or firms engaged in selling Florida 

‘al estate to the investing public are actuated 
y altruistic motives or endowed with the sound- 
st judgment regarding the real value of the 
ommodity they are dealing in. 

This is true more or less in every line of busi- 
ess, everywhere, at all times—but is particu- 
ily noticeable and regrettable under the present 
inusual circumstances obtaining in the state 
pon which the pitiless white light of publicity 
; now so searchingly centered. 

The very circumstances of the present case 
vould seem to call for the exercise of special care 
ind extra vigilance on the part of dealers in 
Florida real estate in order to protect their 
ustomers from the possible consequences of their 
own reckless haste to invest in property that they 
nay never see, and of the true substantial value 
f which they have no means of knowing. 

As in every “boom,” whether of land, gold, oil 
1 diamonds, mob psychology, rather than sober 


consideration, is the ruling spirit of the day in 
Florida. And many ordinarily careful and scru- 
pulous members of the realtors’ profession—not 
to mention those who are always alert to seize 
every fortuitous advantage to their own profit— 
have been literally swept from their feet by the 
resistless force of the flood of buying orders that 
has engulfed them. 

In these circumstances it is doubly noticeable 
and assuring to meet with such a notable exam- 
plar of sound and conservative business methods 
as Mr. Charles I. Brooks, of the well-known firm 
of Lee-Brooks-Weede, Inc., realtors of Miami. 

‘Sound as a dollar—solid as a rock” well ap- 
plies to this outstanding figure of security and 
conservatism amidst the hectic excitement of the 
time and place. 

Mr. Brooks’ whole business career seems upon 
retrospect to have been specially planned to equip 
him with the nicely balanced judgment and the 
faculty for calm appraisal of real values that he 
so strikingly displays under the present unusual 
and trying circumstances. 

In his boyhood at McGraw, New York, where 
he was born, February 26, 1872, Mr. Brooks be- 
gan his business career in the office of the largest 
industry of that section, the McGraw corset 
factories. After several months of evening study 
of stenography, he went to New York City and 
secured a position with the New York Plate 
Glass Insurance Company, where he became 
chief clerk. Further insurance experience came 
to Mr. Brooks as superintendent of the supply 
and recording departments of Weed and Ken- 
nedy, New York; superintendent of plate glass 
and supply departments of Casualty Company 
of America, New York; Secretary and Vice- 
President of the Aetna Indemnity Company, 
New York; Secretary and Treasurer of the Em- 
pire Surety Company, New York; and Vice- 
President and General Manager of the South- 
western Surety Company with headquarters at 
Denison, Texas. During these years of fruitful 
executive experience, Mr. Brooks’ work required 
wide travel, particularly in the West; until finally 
he had traversed every state of the Union with 
one exception. 

During his business career in New York, Mr. 
Brooks lived in Mount Vernon, removing to 
Florida in 1914, in the hope of benefiting his 
wife’s health. 

In 1914 Mr. Brooks purchased a ten-acre plot 
on Citrus Road near the site of Tamiami Trail. 
Here he became a highly successful fruit grower, 
fruit from his ‘Niagara Grove”’ receiving first 


prize repeatedly at state and county fairs. 
Later he developed a large wholesale and retail 
fruit business in Miami, and for a number of 
years was popularly known as Brooks, the Orange 
Man. During these years Mr. Brooks gained an 
unusual knowledge of tropical fruits and was for 
several years vice-president of the Dade County 
Fair Association. 

Mr. Brooks has always been deeply interested 
in civic affairs. In 1905-1906, he led the com- 
muters on the Harlem division of the New York 


HARLES I. BROOKS, of the well known firm of 

Lee-Brooks-Weede, Inc., realtors of Miami— 

a notably sound, conservative and experienced bus- 

iness man who has been a fruit raiser in a large way 
in Florida for ten years 
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Central in a dramatic fight for better and safer 
service and was a leader and officer in the East 
Chester Civic League. In Miami Mr. Brooks 
for several years represented the fruit interests 
in Rotary. For many years he has been active 
in official positions in the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Miami. 

In 1924 Mr. Brooks entered the real estate 
field in Miami as partner of Edwin M. Lee, with 
offices in the First National Bank Building. At 
the same time he subdivided his Citrus Road 
acreage, marketing the subdivision as “Brook- 
lawn.”’ The firm of Lee and Brooks (later be- 
coming Lee-Brooks-Weede, Inc.), quickly be- 
came a recognized leader in the general real estate 
situation, and has acquired a large clientage. 

Mr. Brooks now resides in Bryan Park, and 
is building a handsome residence of Spanish 
design in Brooklawn. 


Ff‘ JR five years Fred L. Weede, well known in 

Pennsylvania as a newspaper man, kept his 
typewriter humming with the story of Miami’s 
beauty, glory and prospects, and as Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce directed the corre- 
spondence that in twelve months replied to 
39,000 letters of inquiry upon every conceivable 
subject. He was also the official welcomer for 
a city where more than 300,000 visitors come in 
a year. The Florida Chambers of Commerce 
function differently than in any other state. 
They have a style of their own. City building 
is their chief object, and when the secretary can 


RED L. WEEDE, of the firm of Lee-Brooks- 

Weede, Inc., for five years Secretary of the 

Miami Chamber of Commerce before engaging in 

the real estate business, is a living encyclopedia of 
facts and statistics about Miami 


with equal success, advertise, publicize, edit a 
magazine, use the direct by mail pull, and in 
addition run a convention, direct a civic feature, 
and organize and manage a machine that the 
community leans upon to carry through every 
sort of enterprise, he comes very near being all 
things to all men to win them all. 

Fred Weede during his years with the Miami 
Chamber of Commerce rolled up on his type- 
writer a total of more than 2,500,000 words, and 
as he started out to make writing a profession, 
what he produced was more than mere words. 
There was pull in them as the Miami literature 
of recent years shows and as that rapidly growing 
city proves. Magazines, newspapers, periodicals 
of all sorts carried a different slant to Miami. 
Statistics were at his finger’s end. He could 
write familiarly about the tropical products, the 
varied entertainments, the business opportuni- 
ties, the climate, the beauties of flower and 
hammock, or could escort a seeker after informa- 
tion to the spots of historic interest or scenic 
attractiveness or load him full of facts and figures 
about bulging banks and real estate activities 
with equal facility. 

When one goes to Miami even now and meets 
a problem and inquires where he can find out all 
about it, “See Fred Weede,”’ is the answer he will 
get from most any resident. Of course it was 
impossible for Weede to keep out of the most al- 
luring and active game in Miami, namely real 
estate, and he is a member of one of Miami’s 
leading realty firms, but once in the habit of 
referring people to him, they keep it up, and of 
course Weede continues to make good. They 
kept him in the Chamber of Commerce work by 
creating a department especially to make him a 
director. When they started a Better Business 
Bureau, they commandeered him to get the thing 
going. He tries to get out from under, but 
Miami won’t let him. 

Weede is a westerner, of southern ancestry, 
who grew up in the east, having graduated from 
the ancient university Ben Franklin founded in 
Philadelphia. He filled most every position on 
Philadelphia newspapers, and then for a decade 
was publisher of a daily at Erie, Pennysylvania, 
on the lake of the same name. He makes friends 
readily and holds them and the various cities 
where he has lived all claim him as a son. It is 
this mixture possibly of ancestry and environ- 
ment coupled with the versatility that the news- 
paper gives that made Weede the very sort of 
man for the job he had in such a city as Miami 
where the ends of the nation meets and melt into 
a cosmopolitan community. 


and realtor of Florida, now of Boston and 

Florida, wrote the following concerning 
homes, farms, and Florida as a place in which to 
live, and the voice of prophesy seems to have 
foreshadowed the awakening of Florida. 

It would seem as if he were describing the con- 
ditions that now prevail, when the United States, 
even the world at large, has begun to fully appre- 
ciate Florida as a home abode. The following 
analysis was written out of his own experience 
as te felt it at the time, which was not at all 
promising. 

He had the ups and downs of a pioneer in 
getting his land in shape for production. The 
vision of the pioneers in those days is an inspira- 
tion to those who are enjoying the fruits of the 
faith and confidence of men like Mr. Keene, who 
never wavered in his faith in the fundamental 
productivity of Florida and as a place to live. 

His farm was located at Pasadena Lake, near 


ie 1917, George B. Keene, then a resident 


—. 


EORGE B. KEENE, since 1917 a Florida real- 

tor, with an office now also in Boston, forecast 

with amazing verity as far back as 1917 much of the 
present prosperity and development of the state 


Dade City, on property then valued at $25 an 
acre, which has increased in value to $1,000 an 
acre, enhancing fifty-fold within eight years. 


* 2 @ 


This summary by Mr. Keene was prepared 
carefully, not only from his own experience, but 
verified with facts obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

“The thinking men of today, whether they be 
well-to do or poor, are trying to solve the prob- 
lem of how they can best work and best live to 
procure the necessities as well as the comforts of 
life for themselves and those dependent upon 
them without the never-ceasing toil and vncer- 
tainty which so often underlies their efforts. 

“To those who desire to better themselves in a 
land where there are great possibilities, where the 
necessities and comforts of existence are assured 
with the expenditure of a reasonable degree of 
energy, and the cost of living about one-half that 
of the North, we offer choice homes and lands in 
the Highlands of the state of Florida, the land of 
sunshine, health and happiness. 

“Florida is recognized today as the garden spot 
of these United States. Rich beyond comparti- 
son lies this land of proven merit, awaiting the 
coming of the home-seeker, husbandman, capi 
talist; and thither they are coming, and will 
come, to seize the golden opportunities which 
this section and all Florida has to offer. Th« 
fame of Florida as a winter resort is known the 
world over; but her greatest claim to fame lies 
in the fact that she is coming to be the greates' 
producer of varied commodities of any state in 
the Union. She must of necessity, owing to th: 
faet of her location, be the nation’s garden dur- 
ing the winter months, and in the last few years 
Florida has come to the front in raising the best 
of potatoes, corn, tomatoes, celery, strawberries 
and all kinds of vegetable truck; these at a tim« 
of year when other parts of the country ar 
paralyzed by the icy hand of Winter. Tomatoes 
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celery, strawberries and cucumbers yield from 
$800 to $1,000 per acre to the best growers. 

“Besides her farm products, Florida is raising 
more cattle and hogs than any other state in the 
Union, and nowhere can they be raised as cheaply 
as here, for they graze in the open the year 
round. The best of forage and grasses are easily 
and profitably grown here and generally three 
crops per year. It is also an ideal spot for fowl 
of all kinds, and a fancy price always to be had 
in a ready market. 

“Florida is the land of small farms, and nowhere 
can the man of large or limited means get so 
much for his money as here at the present time. 
Land is still reasonable, but is rising rapidly in 
price. Good farm lands suitable for citrus fruits 
and other crops can now be bought at from thirty 
to fifty dollars per acre, and wise is tre man who 
avails himself of this opportunity. - A farm of 
fifteen acres, well cultivated and cared for, will 
provide a good living for a family and a reason- 
able income besides. 

‘The Department of Agriculture in Washington 
‘The acres under cultivation in Florida 
yield a cash return three times as great as that 
of any other state in the Union.’ 

* * * 

By consulting the census you will find that 
Florida increased fifty per cent in population 
during the last decade—a record unequalled by 
any other part of the country except a portion 
of the Pacific slope. Is this significant of any- 
thing which is taking place in this grand State of 
ours? Yes! The awakening has come, and fair 
Florida stands forth as the golden land of oppor- 
tunity. Do you want to have a part and share 
in this great development that is now and will 
take place? If so, we can only say ‘Come and 
see,’ and great will be your reward. 

‘This section of Florida is somewhat of a rolling 
country, with an altitude of three hundred feet, 
and is the most attractive part of the state among 
the hills and lakes. The natural drainage is 
perfect and owing to the high altitude we have 
a matchless climate the year round, equalled 
by none other in the western hemisphere. Ac- 
cording to statistics the death-rate of Florida is 
the lowest of any state in the Union. Little 
sickness is found in the Highlands, we are as free 
from malaria as New England. 

‘The writer of this pamphlet came from New 
England and after having visited a greater part 
of this country, I can truthfully say I know of no 
section where the opportunity is so good for 
farming, business and professional pursuits as in 
Florida. Here everything is at hand for man’s 
need. The water is of the best. Fish and game 
are in abundance, and living in the sunshine 
amid the flowers and tropical plants make life a 
haven of joy and peace.” 


says: 


WHEN a resounding rap of the chairman’s 
gavel brought to a close the Ninth Annual 
State Convention of Realtors at Lakeland, Flor- 
ida, November 5, above the rumble and hubbub 
of good-byes was heard a voluminous chorus 
chanting a funeral dirge for the old bugaboo— 
Sectionalism. The eyes of the nation had been 
on that convention. It was without a doubt 
outstanding of all the state realtor sessions of 
the year. Florida was on trial, and the other 
forty-seven states were sitting as a jury. 

The closing minutes of that session were dra- 
matic. Delegates throughout the three days of 
the convention had hoped that everything would 
move peacefully along the even tenor of its way. 
lerhaps no state ever has been handicapped by 
*sectionalism” as Florida, for it must be remem- 
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ALTER W. ROSE, Past President of the Florida State Realtors’ Association (at left), and Charles G. 
Edwards of New York, President of the National Association of Real Estate Boards (at right), 
meeting at the Ninth Annual State Convention of Realtors held at Lakeland, Florida, on November fifth 


bered that Florida is divided in the first place by 
Nature—which gives her a climate ranging from 
Temperate to Tropic, resulting in interests as 
divergent as those of Ireland and Italy. In addi- 
tion, northern Florida is typically Southern, 
while southern Florida by virtue of the influx of 
its capital and capitalists is strictly Northern. 
A few years ago “East Coast, West Coast” was a 
fit companion slogan for “Fifty-four Forty or 
Fight” of those early days of the Pacific North- 
west. Today East Coast, West Coast is all 
“Florida Coast.” 

In the fleeting moments of the afternoon of 
the last day the thirteen hundred delegates were 
stampeded twice, once when Carl C. McClure of 
Fort Myers was nominated from the floor, over 
the nominating committee’s selection for presi- 
dent, Charles R. Hall, of St. Petersburg. The 
situation was critical and the air was surcharged 
with something that undoubtedly would have 
exploded with disastrous effect had not Charles R. 
Hall taken the floor. When he left the platform, 
the convention again stampeded and it was some 
time before order was restored. The delegates 
were wrought to the pitch where the most hotly 
contested election in the history of the organiza- 
tion would have resulted had not Mr. Hall em- 
phasized that he would not permit the ambition 
and good intentions of his friends to put his 
name where it would be paramount to the best 
interests of the State Realtor’s Association. His 
speech off-set possible contests for other offices 
and the convention swept into office, unani- 


mously, Mr. McClure and the remaining nomi- 
nees on the ticket. 

Harmony of action among Floridians for the 
best interests of the state, now facing a crucial 
era in its development, was the dominant note 
throughout the three-day session. It was em- 
phasized by everyone from Charles G. Edwards, 
New York, president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, down the long list of 
speakers. That harmony of action included the 
resolve to war to the finish the unscrupulous pro- 
moter and speculator who, through putting in 
force the elements which produce frenzied buy- 
ing, pyramid values beyond a price where they 
are economically sound. 

The convention interested itself in no small 
degree in the agricultural development of the 
state, and made this phase of growth another 
avenue down which to march masses of men and 
literature for attack upon the “wildcat” specu- 
ator who, in every boom in the history of the 
country, has attempted to force values above the 
point where earnings will justify them and, in 
too many instances, succeeded. Gordon Ware, 
Jacksonville, an agricultural expert who has just 
completed a three-months’ tour of the state, de- 
clared that from investigation made in the 
smaller towns of the state, he learned that 90 
per cent of the new-comers were in search of 
small farming tracts. He predicted a rapid farm 
development, especially since the state officials, 
headed by Governor Martin and the Florida De- 
velopment Board, the state chamber of commerce, 
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have a definite program outlined for curbing the 
land speculating element. Secretary A. A. 
Coult, of the Development Board, spoke of this 
program before the convention assembly. 








even if they have to make mountains out of the 
bottom of the sea and build hanging gardens, 
like those in old Babylon. A Riviera they will 


have—and no farther off than Florida. 








Harvesting Grapefruit on Christmas Day 


EETING Mr. Curry, of Cortez cigar fame, 
I visited his factory where I smoked a Key 
West cigar in Key West. All about the land is 
being cleared for new homes overlooking the sea 
and islands where Capt. Kidd kidded treasure 
hunters with stories of hidden treasures. Al- 
ready an automobile road to Key West, parallel 
with the railroad, is under construction and pipe 
lines along the right-of-way will carry a supply of 
fresh water to a town that has been drinking rain 
water for centuries. At one turtle pond I saw 
more than a hundred green turtles four and five 
feet in diameter and thought of the price of green 
turtle soup in New York. The fish boats had 
just arrived. Inspecting the bushels of yellow 
fins, an old fisherman commented: 

“ Ben at it forty years, but I ain’t got tired of 
goin’ a fishing. I’ve caught millions of fish, but 
I’m like the other Florida fellers, I’m after the 
other millions. Have a family of fourteen to 
feed and it takes a lot of fish, and I’m proud of 
that family. They are good boys and girls and 
they don’t forget their old fisherman Dad. I 
taught em how to fish. And fishing is fishin’ 
whether you're after money — or just fish.” 


"THERE 


surrounding 


are miles and miles of sub-divisions 
Florida. It that the 
Florida school children not only study long and 
short division, but “‘sub-division”’ as well. Every- 
body knows the various shades of meaning of 
every term concerning real estate, but one learns 
very little of losses these days. The influx of 
money into the banks of the big cities of the 
peninsula tells of the returns from the four hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars invested in Florida. 
Where investments flow and money goes, the in- 
terest of the people is sure to follow, and Florida 
has now such a tremendous investment that no- 
thing can stop the further flow. Now the Amer- 
ican people are determined to have a Riviera — 
a winter place unsurpassed — and Florida seems 
to be the right spot. They are going to have it 


seems 





“THE furore concerning Florida is not con- 

fined to the United States of America. 
Visitors to Paris this year find the most popular 
and the best appointed of the after-midnight 
rendezvous in Paris heralded as the ‘‘Flerida.”’ 
While it is one of the places where visitors gather 
to look at the naughty, wicked night life of the 
French capital, especially arranged for them — 
nearly all Americans—very few Parisians, ex- 
cept the scum of the town, go the night round. 
Every year has its new favorite, but this year it 
is the “Florida.” It is one thing in Paris not 
original. The plans were copied from a success- 
ful Miami supper-club with a removable roof with 
the vaulted sky for a dome. 
The dance floor is of heavy 
glass through which colored 
lights are filtered from below 
while the stars shine down from 
overhead and twinkle, and the 
mad tango music beats on. 
The tables are far enough 
apart to enable people to pass 
without climbing over their 
neighbors, but the waiters are 
always close at hand for an 
“American tip” and here no 
tips on Florida real estate go — 
it isfrancs or gold. The band 
imported from Argentine 
played many tangos, but when 
it struck up “Tea For Two” 
or any American dance hit, it 
was looked upon as a real 
glorification of American dance music and home- 
sick towist rounders put in an extra slip or two 
while going the rounds. 

Gathered around the tables were Broadway- 
ites of eminence among whom were some well- 
known first-nighters and bizarre roues of New 
York, to give the occasion a devilish tone. When 
the roof overhead was removed the gay couples 
danced under the moon in the witchery of the 
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Florida tropics in Paris in June time. If the 
“Florida” were located in New York in the 
neighborhood of 42nd Street, there would be a 
rush like that which attended the erstwhile Rus- 
sian restaurants where the girls wore high boots, 
The “Florida” in Paris is reaping a golden 
harvest that is only comparable to profits in real 
estate reported during the summer. Here and 
there are found some of the newly-made million- 
aires and nouveau riche millionaires who made a 
stake in realty trying desperately to have a real 
good time spending money. The altitudinous 
prices they pay for bubble water known in 
America, long ago, as champagne, makes a sober 
man dizzy to look at a menu card. 


Rich Kingdom Opened 
in Orange County 


An example of the economic influence of 
transportation on land value 


By LEAVITT C. PARSONS 


[DURING the past two years the tremendous 
publicity given Miami, St. Petersburg an 

other towns, has pretty much eclipsed many 
the older parts of the state that contained esta!) 
lished and prosperous communities before t 
boom cities started. This refers particularly 
the Jacksonville-St. Augustine area and to 1 
Orlando section in Orange County. From t! 
latter region it will be remembered there are con- 
trolled or shipped every year about 75 per c 
of the total citrus crop of Florida. It is the great 
center of the fruit business. It contains som: 
the richest and most workable soil in the stat 

The result is that the Orange County seat 
Orlando and the Seminole County seat at San- 
ford to the north have developed into substant 
communities with all the transportation facilit.cs 
and utilities of an active northern city. The 
are far more than winter resorts, as their worth is 
based upon agriculture and their climate is en- 
joyable for a much longer season than is possil)| 
farther south. 

An interesting example of the economic influ- 
ence of transportation on land values is shown |) 
the past year’s history of eastern Orange County 


A touch of Venetian atmosphere on the canals at Hollywood-by-the-S: 


Up to January, 1925, there was no means of go: ig 
directly from Orlando to the east coast, thir’ y- 
five or forty miles away. The country betwe:1 
though tremendously fertile, was actually wi 
out roads, and the St. John’s River had no u:e- 
able bridge for many, many miles. 

In early 1925 the county and state officia ly 
opened the new Cheney Highway, a picture of 
which is shown herewith. This is one of the fins 

Continued on page 167 
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Making Millions at Miami Beach 





N. B. T. Roney’s faith in the potential possibilities at the development of Miami Beach are more than 
justified by the results. Eight million dollars profit in eight hours 





ica’s latest, if not greatest, gold rush, 
there exists today a mythical, blanket- 
like haze. Itis not of an atmospheric character, 
but of newspaper and magazine reports dealing 
with the vast wealth, the opportunities, to be 
found in the land once trod by the Spanish ex- 
plorers in their quest for gold. 

Through this haze of revelation—really the 
chronicle of the awakening of a state after a 
neglectful slumber of two  centuries—there 
enierges from time to time, as a beacon through 
the haze, some outstanding achievement, or the 
nme of some man, that gives promise of remain- 
ing impressed for a decade or two upon the 
American mind. 

The most striking, and most recent, achieve- 
nent to gain precedence over the maze of excep- 
tional activities brought into the limelight Mr. 
\. B. T. Roney of Miami Beach, who, from early 
indications, promises readily to assume a popu- 
lar place wherever ambition, faith and achieve- 
ment are recognized. 

This young man and his achievements, even at 
this early date in the history of the newly dis- 
covered Florida, constitute factors which have 
emerged from that previously described mist, 
particularly because of the fact that he is one of 
the very few individuals on earth who might lay 
claim to the distinction of having made a profit 
of $1,000,000 an hour for a period of eight hours 
—the recognized working day. 

* * * 

Modest Roney, they will tell you at Miami 
Beach and other parts of Florida, went forth into 
life a few years ago with the object of providing 
the ultimate in conscientious service for his fellow 
man. He expected no more than payment in 
kind in return. Least of all he expected that 
which has been thrust upon him—fame. 

The foregoing paragraph is the story of N. B. 
T. Roney, an outstanding figure among the great 
individual developers in the state of Florida. 

N. B. T. Roney is so constituted that were his 
preferences followed out to the letter, this article 
might end with the title; but it so happens that 
a reading public has become interested in the 
man and his achievements and for that reason 
details cannot be spared. 

In Miami Beach and adjacent Miami, scene 
of his activities, Mr. Roney is known as “the 
little Napoleon of the real estate realm.”’ Through- 
out Florida, away from Miami Beach, he is 
looked upon as a “wizard.” Those who have 
encountered his opposition—and they number 
but a few—know him as “T. N. T.” Roney. 
It is a fact that his fame has spread afar. He is 
discussed in the far West, in the Middle Western 
hamlet; in the industrial centers; in financial 

‘ircles, wherever men and women congregate 
and chat about the things in which folks are most 
interested—wealth and achievement. 

Truthfully has it been written: 


Ore: the state of Florida, scene of Amer- 


“Mh. me os 


Roney has done what every man would like to 


is his best record to date 


By ED. F. FLANNERY 


do and what nearly every one has dreams of 
doing. He has made $1,000,000 an hour for 
eight hours. Not so bad. Mr. Rockefeller has 
certainly done worse many days. Probably Mr. 


' Ford has not done so well in many weeks.” 


A complete character study of the man cannot 
be attempted here. While referred to at times as 
“T. N. T.,” there is nothing explosive about his 
nature. On the contrary, his personality is 
conspicuously quiet, and his even-toned conver- 
sational voice carries an atmosphere of convic- 
tion, decision, and judgment. The tan on his 
cheeks, a testimonial to the outdoor pastimes in 





N B. T. RONEY, Miami Beach developer and 

e real estate operator, is known by more names 

perhaps than any other one man in Florida. He 

recently made a profit of $1,000,000 an hour for 

eight consecutive hours in Miami Beach real estate. 

His faith in Florida is of the character adding to 
the material of the state’s new foundation 










which he is active, is as lasting as the confidence 


he bestows. His blue eyes are set above a mouth 
provided with a smile that is easily an asset. 
He is never too busy to recognize an acquaint- 
ance, and is democratic in every sense of the 
word. He loves sports, his home, his family. 
In fact, he is exactly the opposite of the popular 
conception of a man dealing in fortunes. 


CHIEVEMENTS are best appreciated after 
a brief study of a career. Born in Camden, 
New Jersey, he attended the schools there and 
graduated, at seventeen, from the high school. 
Beginning work as a stenographer in a law office at 
a salary of less than $10 a week, he studied law 
during spare moments and was finally admitted 
to the bar as a practicing attorney at twenty-one 
years of age. 

From the very first the real estate business 
appealed most to him. One of his earliest tran- 
sactions involved the purchase of a thirteen-acre 
tract near Camden. This he subsequently sold 
at a profit. Not long after, he was dealing in real 
estate exclusively. 

Early in his career he became convinced of 
what today may be considered the crux of his 
operations: 

“There is today no particular hazard in legiti- 
mate business. The way is charted and only 
common sense is necessary to conduct operations 
in the average enterprise. The same applies to 
the handling of real estate. While a great many 
talk of real estate investments as a gamble and 
a hazard, I cannot see it from that viewpoint. 
It is simply a matter of visualizing the trend of 
population and buying in advance of the conges- 
tion of this population.” 

Several years ago N. B. T. Roney extended his 
field of operations from Camden, New Jersey, to 
Miami Beach, Florida. Miami Beach had, at 
that time, a population of less than 2,000 people. 
It had its advantages in climate, restricted area, 
and the fact that growing numbers were making 
of it an ideal winter resort section. There were, 
it might be admitted, some who had doubts as 
to whether Miami Beach would ever amount to 
much as an all-year-round city. 

It was during this period that N. B. T. Roney, 
with a capital not in excess of $150,000 derived 
from earlier investments, came to Miami Beach. 
He established a rather ordinary office for the 
transaction of the real estate brokerage business, 
and devoted his attention to a close survey of the 
Miami Beach field. 

In a few months he was talking Miami Beach 
with the enthusiasm of his sincere faith in the 
future of the locality. This faith and confidence 
influenced others. There were, as is usually the 
case, some who could not comprehend the Roney 
faith in Miami Beach, and the growing confidence 
in Roney. It was about this time that he re- 

flected frequently: 

“T don’t believe that anyone, even the most 
optimistic resident, has the slightest conception 
Continued on page 164 
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A New Englander in Florida 


George W. Harvey, New England business man, having built up the town of Boynton and made of it a 
busy and thriving community, is now developing Villa Rica upon a scale that promises to 
make it one of the most desirable investment properties in Florida 


HY I went to Florida is a romance in it- 

self,” declares George W. Harvey. “The 

more I travel in the Peninsular State, 
the more I appreciate the irresistible charm and 
lure of this remarkable portion of tropical 
America.”’ 

George W. Harvey first went to Florida two 
years ago. After enduring the rigors of the New 
England winter climate as long as he concluded 
was practicable, he obeyed that impulse that has 
come to many big business men of the North and 
went to Florida. To paraphrase and otherwise 
**Ploridize’’ Caesar’s second-year Latin text to 
the common expression down there: ‘‘He came, 
he saw, and was conquered.” 

The morning after his arrival, the news reached 
him of a raging blizzard in the Northland he had 
just left. With restful languor he had awakened, 
raised the curtain of his comfortable quarters, 
and looked out upon the gracefully waving palm 
trees and the sunlight shining fulgently over all. 

No wonder that upon being greeted by this 
tropical scene on the one hand, and the chilly 
news from the North on the other, he uttered this 
keynote observation: ‘Here is the place to live 
in the winter time!” 

This first visit to Florida was all too short in 
duration, for when he returned North he found 
the unsettled condition of the weather so trying 
and the allure of Florida so irresistible that he 
decided shortly to go down South again. There, 
during the days of March, when the raw and bit- 
ing winds from the Atlantic were sweeping over 
New England, and premature April showers per- 
versely drenching its cities and farm-lands, he 
drove over the boulevard from Palm Beach amid 
the beauty and the charm that is Florida’s, and 
discovered a site that he considered an admirable 
location for a home. 

George W. Harvey is a builder—one of the 
foremost and builders in Boston. 
Bostonians, in fact, are accustomed to expect 
big things from Mr. Harvey, and visitors to the 
city are at the proportions of some 
of his masterpieces in and about the home of the 
proverbial bean and the cod. A goodly portion 
of the new and thoroughly modern mountains of 
granite and steel, those monster hives of human 
endeavor swarming during business hours with 
colonies of humans who perform the work of the 
world, are the work of Mr. Harvey. To him 
belongs the credit for having builded into actu- 
ality some of the most conspicuous examples of 
the builders’ art and science—and it needs no 
lengthy study of this constructive genius to con- 
vince one that the work of the contemporary 
builder is both a science and an art—an art en- 
tirely comparable to that of the classical geniuses 
whose ideals and talents are revealed in the 
marvels crystallized in the minster stones of 
middle-age cathedrals, and the crumbling ruins 
of more ancient temples, amphitheatres and 
forums. 

No wonder then, that in this location he had 


contractors 


astounded 


discovered on the East Coast of Florida, where 
the warm winds from the Gulf Stream temper the 
climate and maintain an even temperature 
throughout the year, Mr. Harvey determined to 
build. The wonder, rather, is that of all the big 
business men, the landscape artists, the profes- 
sional realtors, the builders and contractors who 
had gone South previous to Mr. Harvey’s arrival, 
none had had the perspicacity to see in this 
region the basis for a development that was 
capable of great expansion. Its natural ad- 
vantages, its location, climate and inherent 
charm and appeal are irresistible to both the 
Northern visitor and the year-round Floridian. 
Living in Rockport, Massachusetts, in the sum- 
mer, and in Newton during such part of the win- 
ter as it is absolutely necessary for him to remain 
within the boundaries of the Bay State, Mr. 
Harvey knows well the likes and dislikes of the 
average New Englander. He knows quite as 
well that Florida development is in its infancy, 


tre W. HARVEY, prominent Boston 
contractor and builder, head of one of the 
largest and most widely known contracting firms 
in New England, is developing the town of Villa 
Rica upon a lavish and impressive scale 


and that the wholesale emigration to the South- 
land has only just begun. 

Both the instinct of the builder and the dis- 
cerning business man have prompted Mr. Harvey 
in his Florida enterprise. The proverbial languor 
that overtakes the Northerner in tropical climes 
he found to be a myth in Florida—a myth which 
the marvels accomplished by Northern capitalists 
throughout Florida have long since disproven. 
If anything, the constructive instinct within hi: 
received greater urge. With a discerning ey 
toward fundamental values, he began buyi: 
land and laying out developments. 

He came upon the town of Boynton, abo: 
one-fourth the distance between Palm Beach a: 
Fort Lauderdale, a progressive settlement on t! 
East Coast, in proximity to numerous good-siz 
cities and towns, abutting a magnificent boule 
vard running quite the length of the coast, a1 
not far from other good roads and railroad lines. 
To see is to act with George W. Harvey. At once 
he began to calculate the many thousands of 
people like himself who would set up a clamor for 
homes in Florida if they should be induced io 
visit the state. Moreover, he realized that the 
inducement was being freely broadcast through 
the pages of the newspapers and the weekly and 
monthly periodicals of the country. 

He decided to buy and to build, to further the 
growth of Boynton by furnishing it the added 
incentive of a thoroughly modern development 
—a development with a forethought toward the 
years to come. And Boynton, lying within the 
magic area in which the Gulf Stream comes 
closest to the shore of Florida, was soon a busy, 
thriving little town. 

Later on Mr. Harvey became interested in 
another site, a site possessing the same inherent 
advantages, and others as well, as its predecessor, 
Boynton. Villa Rica is a development bounded 
on the East by the ocean and the Ocean Boule- 
vard, and on the west by the Dixie Highway. 
It has a shoreline and a beach of superlative ex- 
cellence, and is dissected by five main arteries of 
travel which bring it close to such communities 
and developments as Boynton, Boca - Raton, 
Palm Beach, West Palm Beach and Miami. 

He purchased this section and began immedi- 
ately the work of development. A post office 
was soon established, the area plotted and its lots 
offered for sale. Many New England people, 
appreciating the advantages of Villa Rica which 
George Harvey had brought to their attention, 
began buying land and establishing residences 
there. 

Before placing his developments upon the 
market, Mr. Harvey anticipated the most im- 
portant questions that would be asked him. His 
answers to these are short but convincing. The 
two outstanding queries, he determined before- 
hand, would be: ‘What is back of the bonds, 
the stocks, or the real estate development you 
are offering?” And, “What returns may we ex- 
pect on our investment?” His reply to these 

Continued to page 174 
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Florida Foibles, Fads and Fancies 


Quite ordinary, commonplace people, ordinarily of the most sedate habit and sober mien, exhibit a 


€ 


marked tendency to 





AY down upon the Suwannee River is 
W going up. One of the coin kings of the 
East Coast one day stopped at the little 
old town of White Springs. There he found an 
ancient bathing pavillion built on natural rock 
from which burst forth an abundance of sulphur 
water. A paltry $100,000 bought the resort, 
including choice parcels of acreage. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for a million-dollar 
hotel, an elaborate Egyptian bath, and other 
Palm and Miami beach adornments of a costly 
nature. Adjoining real estate is going up 
accordingly. 

* * 

Major Albert Payne Duval, who recently 
tovred this State in the interests of the Smitz- 
Freeman Corporation of St. Petersburg, reports 
a larger number of license plates from Indiana 
than from any other State; then comes Ohio, 
and on the east coast New York; but, as the 
Major says, every State in the Union is well 
represented in Florida. 

x ao * 

Speaking of names, as somebody always is, 
that fellow Smitz of St. Peter always advertised 
“Smitz, not Smith’’—as if the former were prefer- 
able. Then comes along William C. Freeman of 
New York and goes into partnership with Not 
Smith, making the title Smitz-Freeman. As the 
latter is from New York, it is suggested that 
another line of explanation be added to the 
advertising, namely, “Freeman, not Friedman.” 

* * * 

Maw and paw went from their inland midwest 
home down to Naples on the West Coast to visit 
son Abner. The Gulf was the largest body of 
water they ever had seen, and soon they came to 
adore it. Maw’s adoration was not less than 
worship, and when they were to return to their 
northern home she hit upon a plan that would 
let her inland intimates at least see and touch 
the sacred water of the Gulf. She had Paw get 
an empty pint bottle—there are lots of ’em 
empty in Florida; they made their last visit to 
the beach, filled the bottle with genuine Gulf 
juice, and as they were about to carefully wrap 
and pack their treasure, an observant wag told 
Maw she should not try to carry the bottle filled 
to the neck, as the tide would rise and burst it. 
The innocent inlander thereupon emptied half 
the contents of their prize so as to avoid an ex- 
plosion at high tide on their journey home. 

* * * 

Last July W. W. Ferrin of New York City 
went down to West Palm Beach to spend his 
vacation. During his two weeks’ stay his net 
profits from Florida property amounted to more 
than $20,000, so he now is one of that city’s 
prominent realtors. Of course there is nothing 
Startling about this, but it goes toward showing 
What’s being done. 

* * . 
F At an Okeechobee lunch counter a hungry 
Northerner asked for crullers, but the waiter 


By PUNTA GORDA JIM 


didn’t know what he meant; then he called for 
doughnuts, with no further evidence of compre- 
hension; but when he asked for fried cakes, he 
got crullers, so if you don’t know what you want, 
ask for it. 
* * ca 

Several fellows standing around Ed Jewett’s 
variety shop out at Pass a Grille one evening 
were discussing the various sections of the coun- 
try whence they came, and one of the party was 
asked which was his point of nativity. ‘‘Ohio,” 
he loudly proclaimed, ‘‘prolific Ohio!”’ An old 
lady looking over the post card rack overheard 
him and said, ‘Prolific, Ohio? Well, I’m from 


Toledo, but I never heard of Prolific. Where is 
it from Columbus?” 
* * * 
On Tuesday, September 15, 1925, W. T. 


Adair, the New York publisher who also is presi- 
dent of the Punta Gorda Finance Company, 
caught a forty-pound kingfish at the golden gate 
to the Gulf—Boca Grande. Four witnesses have 
testified to the truth of this statement, including 
Eldridge Henderson of Forest Hills, Long Island, 
who says it is not just another one of W. T.’s 
Florida fish yarns. 


‘step out’’ a bit after a week or so in the Southland Paradise. 
There must be something in the air that puts melancholy to rout 


Anybody that says it’s hot in Florida during 
the period that is known as the heated term, 
should be compelled to do penance by riding in a 
Pullman through Georgia and the Carolinas, 
where this is being written, on a day—and a 
night—late in September. Whew! The perspi- 
ration all but blinds our eyes; it trickles off of 
our more or less classic brow onto our copy 
paper; it flows in copious rivulets down our 
sturdy pencil-pushing arm—bared to the elbow 
to better withstand the fiery blasts. During this 
September, southern Florida, at least, has been 
an airy, fairy eskimo heaven in comparison. 
You who prate of Florida’s heat should hold your 
right hand before you, with the back of it facing 
you, fingers extended and close together; then 
extend’, your thumb downward—which repre- 
sents Florida. Now tell us, please, how it pos- 
sibly can be as hot in Florida, sticking its entire 
length down into the sea, as it is in the States 
above? 

* * * 


Any man, or bunch of men, who possessed no 
more originality than to name towns for other 
established places in the United States, should 
have contracted the cross-word puzzle craze and 
familiarized themselves with a few unusual terms 
that might better have been used for the names 
of their new developments. 
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Just one more reason why Northern people leave home 


Fulford by the Sea! It’s entirely surrounded 
by water. The Gulf is less than a hundred miles 
west; the Arctic Ocean only several thousand 
miles north; Florida’s southern shores are not 
fifty miles south, and on the east the Atlantic 
Ocean is not much more than two miles away. 
Fulford by the Sea! 
* * * 

They say that the American Legion made 
Fort Myers. Well, the boys made no mistake, 
as they’ve made a mighty attractive town of it. 


reS \ 


Stuart, on the East Coast, says it expects to 
be a seaport. That’s what all of these coast 
towns hope for—and most of their waters are 
deep enough: only for a barge. But they ’ave 
’opes, as Ernest Pearce of Punta Gorda says. 
Palm Beach sees no reason why she should not 
be the greatest port in Florida. Miami raises the 
bet by claiming that some day she will rival New 
York as a seaport. You may be able to tie us 
Florida birds, on visionary projects, but you can’t 
beat us. 


A wn i 


A man down in Charlotte County raised six 
crops in succession in one season. It was last 
winter that he put in five acres of white potatoes; 
when these were laid by he set out tomatoes, 
following these with egg plant or peppers. The 
names of the vegetables may not be correct, but 
the point is that he actually raised and marketed 
four different varieties on the same land in one 
season. Then this same land grew a ntive grass, 
which is a fifth crop. In the meantime he had qa 
fine bunch of cattle ranging in the vicinity, 
These he rounded up and fattened on his grass, 
enabling him to market his sixth crop in one 
season—if you can call cattle a crop. He has 
only forty acres in all, ten arces of which are not 
yet cleared, but he has his work cut out for him 
when he cultivates his thirty acres as he does. 

* cs * 

A man from Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 
was discussing Florida with some seat mates in a 
Pullman smoking compartment going north. 
“This is my third trip down there this year, and 
I’m going down again in December to spend the 
winter. Like many other Northerners, I used to 
look upon Florida as only a citrus fruit State, 
Why say, man!—they grow everything ther 
including corn, cotton, and tobacco. Every 
fruit and vegetable known to man can be and is 
being successfully raised in Florida. I’ve eaten 
vegetables there that I’d never seen before. On 
one of my trips down there this year I ate a piece 
of melon that they grow on a tree. On one tree 
they grew fifteen hundred of them, and they told 
me that a fellow in Pittsburgh bought them all 
for a dollar each—fifteen hundred dollars for the 
product of that one tree. ‘That’s only one of a 
dozen varieties of fruits that I never before 
heard of—and it’s the same story with vege- 
tables. That’s all practical stuff; but if you 
want to go in for the poetic side of Florida, look 
at her unrivalled tropical foliage—her birds and 
flowers—her perpetual sunshine—her soft moon- 
light on her rippling waters. Goshamighty! 
But as I said before, I’m from Pennsylvania, 
where we keep our feet on the ground and don’t 
go in much for anything in the poetic line.” 


Scene along one of Miami's 
beautiful water courses, where 
the tropic moonlight, mirrored 
on its magic surface, flows like 
molten silver to the sea. 


Magical Miami—there is 
perhaps in all the world no 
other city quite like this— 
where the wistful, haunting 
beauty of the tropics is combined 
with the ultra-modern spirii 
of progressiveness 
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Listen to the Booming of the Boom 


‘Like sweetest music to attending ears,’’ as Mr. Shakespeare said, the Florida festivities continue to 
rouse intense interest throughout the land 


\ , JHAT’S all the noise about? Is it the 

booming of the boom in Florida, or is it 

the bursting of the bubble there? For 

both of these noises are supposed to have pierced 

the ambient atmosphere for quite some time, as 
they say down that way. 

Among the various definitions of the word 
“boom,” the redoubtable Dr. Joseph Devlin of 
dictionary fame says, “‘a sudden burst of popular 
favor.” Then why go further? The definition 
exactly fits—Florida has burst into popular 
favor—which should put an end to the argument. 

But it doesn’t. There be those who ridicule 
the idea—who mock, scorn, and deride such a 
situation. They assert that the big noise is not 
justifiable—that it’s unreal and unsubstantial— 
an uncalled for land speculation—a wild dream 
—a bubble. 

Just the other day a man asked what sense 
there is in making all this fuss about Florida, and 
continued: ‘It never was heard of before and 
never will be again after the bubble bursts.”’ 

That man had not studied the situation, and 
to paraphrase the Persian proverb, he knows not 
that he does not know anything about it. 

Another man asks why they have just discov- 
ered Florida. ‘It’s always been there,” he said. 
“and why haven’t they discovered its great 
attractions long before this?” 

Why are the suburbs of any of our great cities 
“discovered?”” They’ve always been there. Take 
the additions to Detroit, Boston, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, and a lot of 


~~ 


By FARQUSON JOHNSON 


cities of less renown which have beautiful sub- 
urbs that have been built up through ‘‘a sudden 
burst of popular favor,” which is the polite way 
of saying “a boom.” Home seekers ‘‘discov- 
ered’’ these sites—people who wanted to get out 
of the crowded cities—those who sought a more 
agreeable place to live. And so the develop- 
ment of every city in our land—big and little— 
has been a sequence of substantial booms. 

Sure Florida has “‘always been there.” It was 
discovered by Ponce de Leon in 1512—on Easter 
Sunday, at that. In 1565 the Spaniards built a 
fort at St. Augustine—which makes of it the 
oldest town in the United States. In 1763 
Florida was ceded to Great Britain; then back to 
Spain in 1783, and at last it became a possession 
of the United States in 1819 and we admitted 
it as a state in 1845. So much for historical 
facts. 

That’s the time that Florida should have 
“burst into popular favor.’”’ But in those days 
there were scarcely enough people to go ’round, 
and some states had to be slighted; and then we 
were busy with the Indians, and the ceding of 
territory, and the admission of states, and other 
little matters that required immediate attention. 
Anyhow, it wasn’t the bright lights of Broadway 
in 1845 that kept us from starting the Florida 
boom. 

After all these years since it was first sparsely 
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THESE ROYAL PALMS of tropical Florida, around Fort Myers and Punta Gorda, give the appearance 
of having a coating of cement running from the base and half way up the trunk 


settled, Florida is now called the last of the 
pioneer states. It has natural attractions—a 
peculiar lure not possessed by any other state. 
There is its mild and equable climate; its con- 
tinval summer, tempered by constant breezes 
from the surrounding sea; its fertile soil in which 
can be raised anything and everything; its tropi- 


As pigs is pigs, so fish is fish—in Florida—and 
down at Boca Grande. This is only?a fish—even 
if it does weigh 400 pounds 


cal scenery, the like of which cannot be found in 
any other state; its famous fishing and hunting 
facilities, where the Nimrod can have the sport of 
his life; its year around amusement places— 
golfing, swimming, boating, ’n everything. That’s 
Florida. 

No wonder that the merry music of the boom 
makes sweet music for those who hear and see it. 
But none is so blind as he who will not see, and 
the man who stuffs cotton in his ears can’t hear. 
So the band plays on—augmented by tooters 
from all sections of the globe. 

Can the development and growth of Florida 
be permanent? It can and shall be so long as 
millions of tourists flock there to spend their time 
and money from November to April—and some 
of them before and after that period. That’s 
Florida’s principal industry at the present writ- 
ing, and don’t forget that these tourists are not 
to be counted among the poor and lowly. They 
leave hundreds of millions of dollars in Florida 
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BANYAN TREE ON THE WATER FRONT at Punta Gorda, Florida, the limbs of the monster 
growth running down and taking root, as is the custom of this seeming freak of nature 
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ACROSS THE MIRRORED WATERS of the Allapatchee River in Charlotte County, southwest Florida 
stand the stately palms shading the little home that is buried in the tropical jungle 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE FISHING PIER at Punta Gorda, Florida, where more food fish 
are shipped than from any other point in that great coast-line state 


every year, and they take away with them 
nothing but pleasant memories. 

But there also are other established industries, 
to wit: Florida raises and ships almost a quarter 
of the total crop of tomatoes of the United States 
—more than half the value, as they bring double 
the price, due to being first in the markets; half 
of the cucumbers and a third of the string beans 
come from Florida; and a third of the entire 
world’s celery crop is grown in Florida. The 
state’s rank in the production of lettuce is third; 
of watermelons, second; of peanuts, sixth; of 
rice, seventh; of sweet potatoes and cabbage, 
about fourth; and of oranges it takes second 
place, only California beating it. Then there 
are strawberries and other small fruits, as well 
as garden truck of all kinds, in which Florida 
might lead if she’d only buckle down to it—which 
she will as soon as she recovers from the fever 
caused by growing pains. 

Florida produces more phosphate than any 
other state—more than three-fourths of the pro- 
duction of the United States in fact; lime and 
peat are abundant, and the rare metals—titan- 
ium and zirconium, whatever they may be—are 
among her mineral products. 

Lumber is plentiful in Florida—pine and cy- 
press—and it’s the only state that grows mahog- 
any. Then comes turpentine and rosin, as well 
as the manufacture of lath and shingles—products 
of the native timber. Key West cigars <re 
known around the world, and there’s no small 
production of cigarettes and cigars in Jackson- 
ville and Tampa. 

Fisheries are an important source of wealth to 
Florida, leading those of all other Gulf states, 
She has almost a monopoly in the United States 
when it comes to sponge production. A day’s 
catch of fish along the bays will include mackerel, 
trout, shad, red snapper, mullet, king fish, and 
as they say in the rural sale bills, many others 
too numerous to mention. 

Down along the West Coast, at the head of 
Charlotte Harbor, is a little town called Punta 
Gorda that is the largest shipping point of food 
fish in the state. It’s from there that they ship 
the far-famed pompano of epicurean renown, 
among the many other choice varieties of food 
fish that are iced and sent to Miami and other 
millionaire markets. 

Speaking of booms, Punta Gorda has one, too. 
It recently came into prominence as being the 
county seat of Charlotte County—which has 
more coast line than any other county in the 
great state of coast lines. To the sporting fisher- 
man it is known as the home of the Silver King 
Tarpon—the greatest fighting fish extant. They 
say that Barron Collier, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
and some other men of means are doing things 
around Charlotte Harbor, with Punta Gorda as 
the key point. 

Yes, there must be a boom in Florida—a sud- 
den burst of popular favor going that way. But 
don’t forget that Florida has a total area of more 
than 58,000 square miles, which is more than the 
combined area of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticu 
with two New Jerseys and two Delawares anc 
half dozen District of Columbias thrown in—ti 
extra ones for good measure. With a populatis 
of less than one-tenth of the opposing area give 
herewith, it’s going to be a long time before *' 
booming of the boom ceases—remember th 
None of us will live to see the end of it. 
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Hollywood Celebrates its Fourth Birthday 


Carved from the primeval palmetto jungle; in four short years this marvellous playtime 
city by the sea springs into being—beautiful, entrancing, enthralling—a 
veritable Paradise of sport, an all-year playground 


month of October, celebrated its fourth 

anniversary. The celebration was rather 
informal, with little deviation from the normal 
Hollywood life, work and business. None-the- 
less, attention was called to the fact, in the midst 
of building and development work going on to 
complete several projects, that Hollywood last 
month was four years old. 

In October, 1921, the first shovelfvi of dirt 
was turned on what is the present beautiful 
thriving all-year resort city. Since then the 
miracle of city building has been accomplished. 
Where once was the wilderness of mangrove and 
palmettos, where once was the morass of low 
lands, there has sprung up a city of Spanish 
architecture, of wide streets and boulevards, of 
hotels, apartments, schools, churches, business 
houses, commercial organizations and factories 
—the whole forming an ideal place for home- 
making. 

In the stretch of sand, washed by the waters 
of the Atlantic, that in October, 1921, was prac- 
tically inaccessible, there has been evolved one 
of the finest stretches of beach line in the United 
States—with its two and one-half miles of elec- 
trically-lighted Broadwalk, its $3,000,000 resort 
hotel, fast being made ready for the rush of 
guests in January; the Hollywood Casino, the 
finest in Florida; the tea-room and the varied 
other elements of beach life that make, accord- 
ing to one comparison, Hollywood the Atlantic 
City of Florida. 

Four years has not been a long time to have 
done all this. In fact, it would seem that in 
fovr years one man, heading one organization, 
‘ould not have done all this work. That is the 

iracle. 

Since the day when J. W. Young first saw the 
lream of Hollywood, seventeen miles north of 
Miami and fifty miles south of Palm Beach, when 
1e located the city in what was, to many, not a 

ost desirable spot, according to standards of 
Miami life at that time, Hollywood was not 
considered logical as a future city. Miami had 
been used to subdivisions only. In fact Mr. 


JH ‘smonth cf Ocinber, calabest during the 


JOSEPH W. YOUNG, sportsman and city builder. 

Doing things on a grand scale is his specialty, as 

proven by his development of Hollywood-by-the- 

Sea, an achievement unparalleled in the history of 
Florida resorts 


Young had been working on Miami subdivisions. 
And when the annotincement came that he was 
to build a city—on the Atlantic Coast north of 
Miami, and south of Fort Lauderdale, there were 
those who thought him a visionist. They always 
think that of the far-seeing man. They thought 
it of Flagler, of Collins, of Plant. 

The builder everywhere—especially in Florida 
—has always been doing the unconventional. 

The organization that first started to build 
Hollywood was not.a large one. That small or- 
ganization, however, in enthusiasm was as great 
as the organization that Mr. Young has now. 
The organization has grown as Hollywood has 
grown, until now the Hollywood workers number 
more than 3,000—a national organization that 
is contributing, each man of it, something to the 
success of Hollywood. 

It took a man of daring to build Hollywood. 
It took a man of daring—one of confidence—to 
start its building. The acres of Hollywood then 
to most eyes were unattractive. Plenty of man- 
grove and palmetto, with none too attractive 
pines in the high lands, presented a none too 
beautiful picture. The low lands, near the canal 
and the ocean, were most unattractive. They 
did, however, offer opportunity to the builder. 
Florida has offered many such opportunities. 

The first historical picture of Hollywood—that 
one taken when the engineers first stepped on 
the ground—shows a place highly undesirable. 
The first construction work was done on Holly- 
wood Boulevard, a street intended to be the finest 
in Florida. Then buildings went up—a garage, 
on the Boulevard. Early buildings were the 
post office and the fire station. Later other 
buildings were erected, homes were put up. The 
population had started to come to Hollywood. 
Pioneers came from the north with enthusiasm 
for Florida and for Hollywood. 

Hollywood sales were most satisfactory. Mr. 
Young has built a fine, aggressive sales force. 
The methods were fundamentally the same as 
now in vogue in the Hollywood sales. The visi- 
tors were shown Hollywood. They, for the most 
part, created their own impressions. Sales went 
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The School House 

at Hollywood. 

In 1923 there were 38 
pupils, and in 1925 there 
were 678 registered— 
showing in a striking way 
the tremendous growth of 
the city 


Motor Boat Racing 

at Hollywood. 

This is one of the big 
sports at this new all-year 
resort, drawing always 
an interested and 
enthusiastic audience 


Airplane View of 
Hollywood Beach Casino, 
showing its close prox- 
imity to the ocean. This 
is one of the most beautiful 
and elaborately designed 
casinos in the country 


The magnificent home of 
Mr. F. O. VanDeren at 
Hollywood—typical of its 
residential area. It is of 
Spanish architecture, 
embracing all the fine 
features of that type of 
dwelling 


The beautiful residence of 
Mr. Jack Kagey at 
Hollywood. This also 

is of the Spanish type of 
construction so predomi- 
nant in the more exclusive 
and highly developed 
communities in southern 
Florida 


on and on. More homes were built. More 
streets and boulevards were constructed. Work 
in the Lakes section was started—work which 
entailed the building of the two largest ariificia] 
lakes in Florida. 

One of the first big steps in the building and 
the evolution of Hollywood was the erection of 
the Hollywood hotel—now the Park View, the 
first hotel in Hollywood. The hotel became a 
rendezvous for Southern Florida society. Along 
with this came the development of Circle Park, 
civic center of Hollywood. 

Later came the building of the Golf Club house 
and the perfection of the golf links, started in the 
early days of Hollywood. There came later the 
opening of the Great Southern hotel. And now 
three new hotels are under construction at Holly- 
wood—the Hollywood Beach hotel, the Boule- 
vard hotel and the Hollywood Hills Inn, in 
Hollywood Hills, exclusive residential part of 
Hollywood. 

Churches and the school were started early 
at Hollywood. Church organizations are still 
forming with the idea of building more handsome 
edifices. The handsome school building opened 
last spring, a building of ten rooms and thought 
ample to supply the graded school needs for three 
or four years was this October not half larze 
enough. Temporary buildings are now being 
constructed to alleviate conditions. In the Holly- 
wood Hills, plans are made for what is said to be 
the finest high school in Florida, a manual train- 
ing and an academic high school. J. W. Young, 


builder of Hollywood, is striving to make schcol 
facilities in this four-year-old city perfect. 
Lately in Hollywood there has been announced 
a new seventy-five-bed hospital, this, too, in the 
Hills section, with Dr. Harrison A. Walker, 


prominent northern surgeon, at the head. This 
hospital will have a staff of competent and scien- 
tifically trained experts at the head of every 
department. Facilities will be provided for the 
treatment of every phase of medicine and sur- 
gery, all the while depending on the advantages 
in the fine curative properties of the climate of 
southern Florida. The Hollywood hospital, 
while as good as any in Florida, with the finest 
equipment possible, will strive for the lowest 
possible costs, with charity beds. Mr. Young is 
endowing this hospital out of broad humanitarian 
ideas. 

The fourth year of Hollywood started with 
clearer ideas of development. Hollywood has 
come into its own as an all-year resort city, which 
has attracted the attention of the people of the 
northern states. Much work will be done in the 
next year in the development of Hollywood—in 
the building of homes, apartments and _ store- 
rooms. Even more hotels will be built. The 
city will be further beautified. The Central 
Beach section and the Hollywood Hills section 
will be developed. 

The housing situation is bad—it has always 
been so, due to the influx of population faster than 
the builders could care for that population. 
Hollywood, according to unofficial estimators, | 
a population of 10,000 persons. More resident 
are coming in every day. 

The post office building, erected in the begin- 
ning, has been found so cramped that the gover: 
ment has given consent to its enlargement. Mor 
than double the space will be in the new building 
More efficient equipment will be installed. 

A big force in nationalizing Hollywood is 
building of the $15,000,000 harbor at Lake Mal °1, 
a harbor which will be the finest between N’w 
York and South America—a thirty-foot harb 
large enough to receive the great ships from *he 
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world ports. General George Washington Goe- 
thals, builder of the Panama Canal, is the chief 
consultant engineer in charge of construction. 

This harbor will have a great effect in increas- 
ing the market for Florida products. It will be 
a great force in increasing the production in Flor- 
ida, both in agriculture and in manufacture. 
About the harbor at Hollywood will be built an 
industrial center, where factories will be estab- 
lished, utilizing so far as possible Florida’s wealth 
of raw material. This harbor will be completed, 
according to the statement of engineers, in three 
years. 

The golf and country club house has been a dis- 
tinctive part of Hollywood life. For the past 
two years it has been a social mecca in the winters 
for the smart set of Miami and Palm Beach. 
There some of the “big time”’ acts have appeared. 
There some of the great stars of the American 
stage will appear this winter. A new club house 
will be built at Hollywood Hills, joining two new 
golf links that are under construction now in 
Hollywood Hills. Golf has always been a popu- 
lar sport at Hollywood, but yet Hollywood offers 
many tropical sports—surf bathing, swimming 
in ‘he pool at the Casino, deep-sea fishing, aqua- 

aning, tennis, motor boating, yachting, and, of 

urse, all the sports that are a part of the life 
liami and environs. 

Hollywood is the headquarters of the Florida 

iety of America, sponsored by J. W. Young, 

- the general dissemination of information on 

ida. The Florida Society is conducting a 
ntest with $20,000 offered in prizes for the 
suggestions for articles to be manufactured 
Hollywood. At Hollywood is published the 
Hollywood Magazine and the Hollywood News, the 
former a monthly and the other a weekly. The 
News is to become a daily as soon as the new 
building being erected for the new home of the 
publishing company is completed. This will be 
within a few weeks. 

The name of Hollywood was broadcasted 
widely this summer through national advertising 
campaigns telling of the industrial contest, of 
Hollywood as an all-year resort city and as a 
city to come to and build one’s home. 

And this is the healthy municipal prodigy 
which celebrated its fourth anniversary. 


HAT section of Florida along the south- 

eastern coast, from a point due north of 
Palm Beach to the southern end of the Florida 
peninsula will be recognized some day, as one of 
the great health spots of the World,” according 
to J. W. Young, developer of Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea, the new all-year-round resort city between 
Miami and Palm Beach. 

“All Florida, because of its mild temperature 
in the winter time, is appealing to those in low 
health in the north. In the south eastern por- 
tion, in that territory washed by the Gulf Stream 
and under the semi-tropical sun, the health-giv- 
ing powers of the climate are wonderful. 

“Folks of all ages have been benefitted by 
iat Florida climate—men, women and children, 
uffering from all sorts of ailments prevalent in 
he north. 

‘The reason for this is the life in the open. The 
ir there is salty and comparatively dry. The 
reezes themselves, coming with a rush from 

an and gulf, seem to bring back lost vitalities. 
‘he sunshine in that section, according to the 
tinion of scientists, is most beneficial. The 
un’s rays are always beneficial, but according 

the scientists, the actinic ray, one of the health- 

‘ing rays coming of the sun, is more powerful 
long this stretch of Florida coast. 


Along the 
Broadwalk at 
Hollywood 
Beach. This 
photo shows an 
average daily 
crowd enjoying 
the wonderful 
surf bathing at 
Hollywood 


Crowds watching 
the swimming 
and diving 
exhibitions at 
Hollywood Beach 
Casino. The 


Casino faces Bae 


the ocean, which 
is only a few 
yards away 


““Sunning 
themselves”’ 
along Hollywood 
Beach—a 
typical everyday 
scene at this 
beautiful winter 
and summer 
resort ‘“‘where 
the tropic trade 
winds blow.” 


The large 
swimming pool 
of the Hollywood 
Beach Casino, 
with the whole 
broad Atlantic | 
ocean for a 
background 

The greatest 
fancy swimmers 
and divers of the 
world stage 
daily exhiritions 


here b 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. These striking photographs evidence the marvellous constructive genius of 


the man who carved Hollywood-by-the-Sea out of the Florida jungle. 


of Hollywood Boulevard in June, 1921. 


The upper view shows the site 


The entire tract of land where Hollywood now stands presented 


this aspect when work was first begun, a little more than four years ago. Today it is a city of over 10,000 


population. 


The lower view shows Hollywood Boulevard as it appeared in April, 1925. This magnificent 


street, 120 feet wide, is one of the widest in Florida 


“T make the prediction that in southern Flor- 
ida in the next few years there will be established 
many hospitals or sanatoria, or what you might 
call them, whose big purpose will be to get people 
to receive the benefit of the sun’s rays. There 
may be other details in the process of health- 
giving, but the big thing will be the sun’s rays, 
the open air, the beach and the fruits of Florida 
for diet. 

“Northern physicians are wise in sending 
patients down to Florida for this benefit.” 

Mr. Young says that at Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea there is already under construction a hospital, 
with one of its fundamental ideas in the building 
of health the taking advantage of the open air 
and the actinic ray. 

Hollywood-by-the-Sea, sensational all year 
resort city of Florida, which is running excursions 
from New York City via Clyde Line steamers, is 
only four years old. It is the real miracle city 
of Florida. Its original site was a wilderness 
of mangroves and palmettos. Now it is an 
imposing city, with perhaps the finest beach along 
the east coast, a city planned and zoned with 
wide streets and boulevards, hotels, apartments, 
schools, churches, homes, business places—all 
done along lines of Spanish architecture, a style 
which blends harmoniously with semi-tropical 
skies and verdure. 

Mr. Young is president of the Hollywood Land 
and Water Company, the original company which 
started the development of Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea. He is president of nineteen companies 
there now, most of which are interested in some 
phase of Hollywood business and development. 
Of these one is the Hollywood Bank and Trust 
Company, another the Hollywood Bond and 
Mortgage Company and still another the Holly- 
wood Securities Corporation. These three are 
doing a large part in the financial development of 
Hollywood. 


In the excursions to Hollywood-by-the-Sea 
this fall and winter, the vacationists will have 
fourteen days of undiluted pleasure—six days 
on the ocean and eight days at the Hollywood 
Hotel. Transportation and meals during the 
fortnight are furnished for the cost of one hundred 
and fifty dollars. The vacationists will be given 
an opportunity to see all the development about 
Miami and Miami Beach, via motor bus. The 
hard surfaced roads of this section pass through 
interesting territory. 

These excursions are to be kept up during the 
winter months. In fact, with so many New 
Yorkers going to that territory during the winter, 
the excursions to Hollywood will be part of 


Broadway life. The Hollywood offices in the 
National City Bank Building, third floor, besides 
northern offices in Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Washington, Toronto, and Indianapolis will be 
kept open permanently. 

Hollywood-by-the-Sea offers one of the finest 
beaches on the east coast of Florida. It has 
eight miles of ocean frontage. On this has been 
built two miles of cement Broadwalk, following 
the plan of the famous Boardwalk at Atlantic 
City. This has been illuminated electrically. 
On this beach is now being constructed what is 
said will be the finest resort hotel in America, 
costing three million dollars. On the same beach 
is the finest bathing casino in America, according 
to claims, a casino with a swimming pool which 
this season will see most of the great swimming 
stars, male and female, in competition. 

Hollywood-by-the-Sea has practically all Flor- 
ida sports, or is a few minutes drive from them. 
Golf is a big thing in all Florida. The Hollywood 
links of eighteen holes is one of the most famous 
in Florida as is the Golf and Country Club 
social rendezvous for the smart set of Miami a 
Palm Beach. Hollywood-by-the-Sea is buil 
ing two additional golf courses of eighteen ho! 
each with a colossal club house between. Las 
winter Gene Sarazen, former national ope 
champion, and Leo Diegel, present Canadi: 
open champion, were professionals at Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea. This season Willie MacFarla 
who won the American open championship : 
Worcester this summer, will be one of the p: 
fessionals to represent Hollywood-by-the-Sea. 

There is on at Hollywood an eighteen-millio 
dollar building program. Three hotels are repr 
sented here, besides numerous apartments 
homes and business buildings. Hollywood 
building a _ fifteen-million-dollar harbor 
Lake Mabel, with Gen. G. W. Goethals, builder 
of the Panama Canal, as chief consultant engi- 
neer. This harbor will be one of the largest be- 
tween New York and Panama Canal, and will be 
thirty feet deep. The boats from the ports of 
the world are due to arrive there. This harbor, 
furnishing cheaper water transportation, will 
have a big effect in increasing the markets of 
Florida and in increasing production. Around 
this harbor, Hollywood-by-the-Sea is to build an 
industrial section. As part of this Mr. Young, 
through the Florida Society of America, is offer- 
ing twenty thousand dollars in prizes for the best 
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View of crowds that daily throng the seven-mile Broadwalk on the ocean front at Hollywood-by-the-Sca 
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HE $3,000,000 Hollywood Hotel on Hollywood Beach is the tangible result of one of Joseph W. Young’s visions of the tremendous possibilities latent in the 
pathless tangle of the age-old palmetto jungle from which in four years’ time he carved a city such as in slightly older days would have taken generations 


to build. 


suggestion of a product to be manufactured with 
Florida raw material as the base. 

“The growth of Florida in the past few years 
has been marvelous,” said Mr. Young. ‘This 
has been occasioned by a larger number of people 
discovering how delightful Florida is as a place 
for residence. This turning to Florida will con- 
tinue just so long as there are undeveloped acres 
for the pioneer to develop. And less than three 
per cent of the acres of Florida are now under 
cultivation.” 


W ILLIE MACFARLANE, national golf 

champion, professional at Oakridge Coun- 
try Club, Tuckahoe, New York, has been signed 
as a playing professional at Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea. MacFarlane, will do much playing in Flor- 
ida this winter preparatory to a defense of the 
American title next year and also an attack on 
the British championship next summer. His 
duties at Hollywood will begin December 15, 
and end at the close of the Florida winter season. 
MacFarlane won the open championship last 
June at Worcester, Massachusetts, in the play- 
off with Bobby Jones after he and the young 
Georgian tied in the regular play. MacFarlane 
was signed to play at Hollywood by Joe Kelly, 
sports director at Hollywood. Arrangements 
were made for MacFarlane to come to Holly- 
wood immediately after the winning of the cham- 
pionship, but announcement has been held up 
until the present. Another professional of inter- 
national reputation will be signed by Hollywood 
to team with MacFarlane in the competitions in 
Florida. 

The Florida Golf League will be revived this 
winter. Several cities will be represented and 
many of the big stars will be in Florida. Walter 
Hagen, P. C. A. champion and former British 
and American open champion, will be at Pasa- 
dena; Bobby Jones, amateur champion, along 
with Tommy Armour, former Scottish amateur 
champion, now professional, will represent Sara- 
Sota; Mike Brady will represent one club in 
Miami; Gene Sarazen and Leo Diegel, who, rep- 

senting Hollywood-by-the-Sea last year, won 

Florida golf championship, will represent a 
ami golf club; Jim Barnes will represent 
ampa. While the Florida Golf League has not 
cn arranged completely and while the names of 
e players who will compete have not been an- 


nounced, it is understood that the Florida Golf 
League will be larger in importance than it was 
in 1925. 

This will be MacFarlane’s first invasion of 
southern golf. MacFarlane has not been one of 
the so-called playing professionals. He has stuck 
more to his club duties than most of the other 
stellar performers. His contract with Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea will permit him to do much 


wus MACFARLANE, American open golf 
champion, will be a contender in the winter 
golf play in Florida this winter. 
to represent Hollywood-by-the-Sea in all the exhi- 
bitions and competitions that will be played in 


He has been signed 


Florida this winter. Teaming with MacFarlane 

will be one of the other top-notch American golf pro- 

fessionals. MacFarlane won the American open 

championship at Worcester, Massachusetts, last 

June in a play-off with Bobby Jones, amateur 
champion 


It is well and truly named “Florida’s Miracle City” 


playing and practicing. Asa result of this south- 
ern employment MacFarlane believes he will be 
a better golfer next summer—better able to de- 
fend the championship that he won at Worcester. 

Hollywood-by-the-Sea has one of the finest 
golf courses in Florida and perhaps one of the 
most beautiful club houses. The links are in 
their third year. Besides this 18-hole golf course, 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea is building two more 18- 
hole courses in Hollywood Hills, a new section. 
These two golf courses run around an artificial 
lake in Hollywood. They will be joined by a 
new club house, which will be, it is said, one of 
the most elaborate and ornate club houses in 
Florida. 

Among the guests at Hollywood-by-the-Sea a 
great portion are golf players. In their traveling 
equipment are a golf bag and golf sticks. This 
great caravan of peripatetic golfers, when they 
select their hotel, insist that it be near a golf 
links. 

Golf is doing big service in building Florida, 
Not that golf does it all. A great majority from 
the north who are putting their resources into 
Florida opportunities are men who sought their 
recreation at the links of the country clubs of the 
north. Consequently, they must have in Florida 
the game they know and like best. 

At the opening of the winter season of 1926, 
there will be perhaps fifty new courses in Florida. 
That many courses may now be under construc- 
tion—in every instance because of the great 
demand for golf. 

The Florida city that is not building one or 
more new courses, that is not adding to club 
houses or improving the links already serving, 
is a little behind the procession. 

As typical of the building of golf courses, 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, which has now one of 
the best 18-hole courses in the state and one of 
the most ornate club houses, is building two 
new courses of 18 holes in the Hollywood Hills 
section, the courses built around an artificial 
lake in the park section of that district. These 
two courses, according to Mr. J. W. Young, 
builder of Hollywood, will be stupendous in 
their golf beauty and attractiveness. They will 
be of sufficient length and with just enough 
hazards, of great undulating greens, that the 
greatest of the winter tournaments may be 
held here. 
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How Hollywood Met anEmbargo 


With railroad shipping facilities stopped, J. W. Young, developer of new Florida 
resort city, purchased fleet of boats to carry building supplies to Hollywood. 
Lumber schooners from Rockport, Maine—Boats to carry cement 
from Brussels for building purposes 


OW J. W. Young, founder of the city of the Florida East Coast between 

H Palm Beach and Miami, met the embargo on freight established by the 
Florida East Coast Railroad shows the masterful manner in which this 

miracle city is being developed and the obstacles overcome. His building 
program stopped because of the inability of getting building material into the 
city. There were scores of building enterprises under way and ready to start 
had there been material at hand. Joseph W. Young went into the open market 
and purchased a fleet of boats to transport materials and then turned his atten- 


tion to the purchase of the materials necessary to continue the building of 
Hollywood. 


This was not simple. It was necessary to recruit his fleet from widely 
different sources. In the last days of September he bought five lumber schoon- 
ers from the Lawrence Shipping Company of Rockport, Maine. He bought 
a steam freighter to transport building supplies from New York harbor, 
from another source. From still another firm he purchased four barges to 
carry lumber from the Gulf ports. To obtain the necessary quantities of 
cement, he arranged for two Belgian boats to alternate between Brussels and 
Miami, every fifteen days. To these vessels he added a sea-going tug. ‘he 
purchases were all made through the Hollywood Boat and Transportation 
Company, of which Mr. Young is sole owner. The amount of money repre- 
sented in these purchases was close to a million dollars. 


But this decision on the part of Mr. Young is by no means exceptional. It 
is entirely characteristic of the quick and unerring judgment of the man, and 
has been repeated many times in the development of Hollywood. It is, more- 
over, one of the most important deals consummated in the quick development 
of the city since the announcement last spring of the building of the fifteen- 
million-dollar harbor with General G. W. Goethals as supervising consultant 
engineer. 


An interesting fact is that this monster purchase was made practically on 
the fourth birthday of Hollywood-by-the-Sea. During that time acres of 
what was in the beginning a dank and forbidding wilderness of palmettos and 
mangrove, has been transformed into a Florida city—a combination resort and 
industrial city. 


The freight embargo which the genius of J. W. Young so admirably over- 
come, had stopped all construction with the exception of three hotels which 
the Hollywood Hotel Company was building, and which will be completed for 
their formal opening in January of 1926. 


“The boats were purchased,” said Joseph W. Young, “because it was 
imperative that the building at Hollywood should be completed—the 
building jobs that were ready should be started. There were homes, hotels, 
apartments and business places ready for the builders if the materials could be 
secured. A private individual was ready to start a three-hundred-and-fifty- 
room hotel. There were perhaps thirty-five big jobs that were lying ile 
because the supply of material had been cut off with the inability of the rail- 
roads to get supplies into Hollywood. This boat equipment will permit 
lumber and other building needs to be carried immediately into Hollywood, 
some of it coming into Miami Harbor, and being transported by trucks into 
the city. Some of it will be lightered off the coast of Hollywood and brousht 
in through the harbor at Fort Lauderdale and through the Inland Waterway 
Canal on which Hollywood lies.” 
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The Florida Development Board 


One of the most effective organizations of its kind in the country, and the final authority on every 
phase of Florida’s spectacular development and marvellous resources 


HE cattle fever tick is responsible for the 
existence of the greatest single agency 
connected with the development of Flor- 

ida, The Florida Development Board, which is 
the State Chamber of Commerce, and thereto 
hangs a tale worth the telling. 

It is not generally known that Florida is the 
largest cattle raising state east of the Mississippi 
River, that its cattle ranges in the central penin- 
sula have their cowboys who can throw a rope 
with the best from the southwest, and that it 
ships breeding stock to the states west of the big 
river. This is true, however, and if one wants 
to see it for himself it is an easy matter to enter 
the Kissimmee River Valley from Kissimmee, 
Arcadia, or any one of a number of other points. 

The cattle fever tick becoming real pestiferous 
afew years ago, leading business men of the state 
realized that if the cattle industry were to be 
saved something had to be done quickly. A 
group headed by Jules M. Burguieres, of West 
Palm Beach, land owner and developer, and in- 
cluding the late J. E. Ingraham, vice-president of 
the Florida East Coast Railway; W. F. Coach- 
man, of Jacksonville, land owner; Arthur F. 
Cummer, of Jacksonville, lumber and phosphate 
magnate and several others met in May, 1916, 
and organized the Florida Cattle Tick Eradica- 
tion Committee, but the scope of the committee’s 
work quickly broadened to include other activi- 
ties leading toward development of the un- 
touched resources of the state. Its operation 
was so successful that in 1919 when its three-year 
subscriptions were about to expire and intention 
was announced to disband the committee, sev- 
eral of the larger Chambers of Commerce urged 
that it be continued. Offers of support came 
from numerous quarters, and the demand became 
so pressing that in 1920 reorganization took 
place and the body was chartered as the Florida 
Development Board, The State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Within the last five years the Florida Develop- 
ment Board has become one of the most effective 
organizations of its kind in the United States 
and the pre-eminent authority on Florida. Its 
Statistical and research department contains 
such a wealth of material that it has become the 
clearing house for all information pertaining to 
Florida. 

The Board is supported by contributions from 
the railroads, steamship companies, banks, ho- 
tels, newspapers, business houses, Chambers of 
Commerce and individuals, which is assurance 
that it is an All-Florida organization, with no 
axe to grind in favor of any particular section, 
city or town in the state. Its motto: “All for 
Florida and Florida for All,” expresses in a nut- 
Shell its purposes and its method of conduct. 

The Florida Development Board is responsible 
for the campaign which resulted in adoption of 
Florida’s internationally known constitutional 
amendments, prohibiting the levying of state 


income or inheritance taxes. It is responsible 
for enactment of Florida’s new corporation law, 
a statute which has attracted the attention of 
business throughout the country. It is respon- 
sible for the enactment of Florida’s new laws 
relative to protection of the state’s wild game and 
fish. It has led the campaign to induce the 
Legislature never to exercise its power to tax 
intangibles. It originated and has backed with 
all its power the idea of a system of state and 
county parks. It is always found in the thick 
of the fight for progress. 

Through its Extension Department it is con- 
stantly aiding local Chambers of Commerce, 
assisting in the raising of funds and in the laying 
out of programs for their work. It is organizing 
new Chambers, reorganizing those that have 


ERMAN DANN, prominent business man of 

St. Petersburg, President of the Florida De- 

velopment Board and State Chamber of Commerce, 

and a real business-like “‘booster’’ for the state, who 

bases his propaganda upon the solid foundation of 
real material values 


ceased to function because of a lack of interest 
on the part of the members, and assisting the live 
members of those which are showing a lack of 
interest by sending workers to their aid. 

Through its Research and Statistical Depart- 
ment it is supplying authentic information to 
newspapers, banks, and individuals. It is being 
called upon constantly for information concern- 
ing the integrity of realty developments and, be- 
cause of its close association with Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus and Realty Boards, is often asked 
to approve Florida Real Estate advertising 
offered northern and eastern newspapers and 
periodicals before it is accepted for publication. 

Its Department of Publicity through a regular 
news service to the daily and weekly newspapers 
of the state keeps them advised of Florida’s prog- 
ress and the activities of the Florida Develop- 
ment Board. It prepares uncolored articles on 
Florida for publications outside of the state, 
eliminating all tendency to ‘‘boost”’ on the theory 
that the truth about Florida is good enough. 

In connection with Realty Boards, the Better 
Business Bureaus, and responsible developers, 
the Florida Development Board is waging a 
constant campaign against fly-by-night and 
crooked real estate operators and stock promot- 
ers in order to prevent so far as is possible the 
mulcting of the thousands of people who are 
pouring into the state. It has no patience with 
real estate promoters who operate on the mail 
order plan, nor does it countenance misrepresen- 
tation in any particular. At the present time 
the board is conducting a national advertising 
campaign in behalf of Florida, and each adver- 
tisement contains prominently displayed a warn- 
ing to investors, advising them to apply the simple 
tests of sound business—know the land of which 
purchase is contemplated. It urges that its 
price be compared with prices paid by well- 
posted investors for similar property; that dis- 
crimination be made between propositions for 
permanent holdings and those for speculative 
turn-overs; that Realty Boards and Chambers 
of Commerce, responsible organizations, be 
consulted. 

The affairs of the Florida Development Board 
are conducted by a Board of Directors represen- 
tative of the most important interests of the state 
and headed by the President, Herman A. Dann, 
of St. Petersburg, capitalist and a director of the 
Tampa & Gulf Coast Railway, a subsidiary of 
the Seaboard Air Line. Other directors are Col. 
Peter O. Knight, Tampa, a nationally known 
attorney; George H. Baldwin, Jacksonville, vice- 
president of the Board and formerly president of 
the Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. 
W. F. Blackman, Orlando, President of the Flor- 
ida Federation of Women’s Clubs; Jules M. 
Burguieres, West Palm Beach, capitalist; W. F. 
Coachman, Jacksonville, capitalist; A. A. Coult, 
Jacksonville, vice-president and general secre- 
tary of the Board; J. H. Drummond, St. Andrews 
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developer; Dr. Davis Forster, president of the 
New Smyrna Chamber of Commerce; Cary A. 
Hardee, Live Oak, banker and former Governor 
of Florida; Charles E. Harris, Executive Secre- 
tary, St. Augustine Chamber of Commerce; 
George B. Hills, Jacksonville, engineer and one 
of the leading figures in the original Everglades 
drainage plan; J. D. Ingraham, St. Augustine, 
treasurer of the Board and an official of one of 
the Florida East Coast Railways subsidiaries; 
Frank D. Jackson, president of the Tampa Board 
of Trade; Scott M. Loftin, Jacksonville, general 
counsel, Florida East Coast Railway and allied 
interests; Carl C. McClure, Fort Myers, devel- 
oper; J. C. Murchison, Orlando, general agent, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; Dr. A. A. Mur- 
phree, president, University of Florida; E. G. 
Sewell, Miami, capitalist; W.C. Sherman, Mill- 
ville, lumberman and land owner; John D. 
Sherwin, Fort Lauderdale, developer; Dr. J. H. 
Therrell, Ocala, banker; Mrs. Katherine B. 
Tippetts, St. Petersburg, delegate-at-large, Flor- 
ida Federation of Women’s Clubs; Isaac Van 
Horn, Haines City, developer; Frederick Van 
Roy, Crystal River, developer; Allen E. Walker, 
Winter Haven, jurist; G. G. Ware, Leesburg, 
banker, and William L. Wilson, Panama City, 
capitalist. 

The Board maintains its headquarters and 
executive offices in Jacksonville. 

An assemblage that marked an important 
epoch in the history of Florida met in the East 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria at high noon on an 
October day. Governor John W. Martin of 
Florida, Herman Dann of the Florida Develop- 
ment Board, T. Coleman duPont, H. H. Ray- 
mond, S. Davies Warfield, August Heckscher, 
John H. Perry, Barron Collier and a number of 
other people prominent in the affairs of the state 
of Florida, or interested in its development, were 
gathered together with a large number of New 
York and other eastern city publishers and edi- 
tors. The meeting afforded Governor Martin 
an opportunity to meet newspaper and magazine 
Officials and to discuss with them ways and means 
of co-operating for the purpose of curbing fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations of Florida land and 
securities. It was evident that Floridians them- 
selves are the most active in the endeavor to 
curb the wild speculative boom and bring about 
the ideal of “Truth in Advertising’ regarding 
Florida. 

The great movement of the day toward Florida 
has stirred up a great many knockers among the 
newspapers, the bankers and the real estate 
dealers in centers where the people have with- 
drawn a great deal of money from local enter- 
prises to invest in Florida. Not only is this true 
of localities which have been financially affected 
but it is also true of those municipal centers which 
have suffered by an exodus of their inhabitants. 

Barron Collier, the street-car advertising mag- 
nate who is prominently identified with the de- 
velopment of the southern part of Florida, and 
who has the distinction of being the only man 
who virtually owns a county, was chairman of 
the meeting. Ina very direct and succinct man- 
ner he opened the meeting with a statement to 
the effect that the reason for the assemblage was 
to read some of the advertising matter issued by 
the bankers of Columbus and other cities, refer- 
ring sarcastically to the development in Florida. 
Many of these calumniating advertisements 
aroused the ire of those present who live or have 
been in Florida. Most of them were highly 
ridiculous and will react upon their sponsers as 
soon as the people come to know Florida as it is 
actually. 
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After Barron Collier’s address, Herman Dann, 
president of the Florida Development Board, was 
introduced and addressed the newspapermen as 
follows :— 

“Gentlemen: We Floridians have come a long 
way for the purpose of discussing with you a 
basic problem in business ethics. We come for 
two feasons— 

“First—we cannot, acting alone, solve this 
problem. We need a generous measure not only 
of your counsel, but also of your active assistance. 

“‘Secondly—we came because we appear to be 
mutually involved. As a result of your nation- 
wide facilities for the dissemination of informa- 
tion, you are in a very real sense the keepers of 
the gate-way through which truth or untruth 
passes on its way to the public. 

“We, on the other hand, are the residents and 
developers of what we believe to be a great em- 
pire,—a beautiful, alluring, productive state— 
whose resources and advantages have lain dor- 
mant for forty years, and to which people from 
every section are now coming in response to 
what you have printed in your columns or in 
response to what has been written or told to 
them by hundreds of thousands of Florida 
visitors. 

“One of the biggest problems with which 
Florida is at present concerned is that of ‘truth 
in advertising,’ and truth in the news which 
comes or purports to come from Florida. While 
it cannot be said of our people that they have 
been backward in proclaiming the advantages of 
their state to the rest of the world; neither can 
it justly be said that the advertising, news and 
magazine publicity emanating officially or quasi- 
officially from Florida the state, or Florida com- 
munities, has ever been fanciful or untruthful. 

“But, I should not be dealing with you frankly 
were I not to confess and complain that in pre- 
tending to state Florida’s case to the investment 
public during the past year or two, Florida facts, 
Florida progress and Florida opportunities have 
been shamefully used and abused by a breed of 
fictionists and self-serving plungers whose works 
and words are an abomination, and whose pres- 
ence in the state and operations outside the 
state are a curse to every honest interest now 
seeking by its energies and capital to develop 
our resources. 

“With reference to cases of fraudulent misrep- 
resentation concerning Florida lands or securities 
made within the state, we can deal and are deal- 
ing aggressively. Offenders are not only being 
disciplined and fined, but they will be impris- 
oned, if, at the discretion of our courts, their 
offenses justify such treatment. 

“Our position before the American public is 
one easily stated. We are not primarily con- 
cerned about the prices at which worthwhile 
properties and securities change hands. The 
owner who _ truthfully,—accurately,—describes 
the thing he has to sell, is within his rights no 
matter at what sum he holds his property. That 
is true in New York, Ohio, Indiana, anywhere 
—as well as in Florida. 

“But the individual who untruthfully describes 
what he has to sell, who does not stay within the 
facts, and who utilizes the advertising columns 
of the newspapers and magazines of the country 
for disseminating untruth as truth, and whose 
printed literature is an abomination of lies, is not 
within his rights; and we are gunning for him in 
Florida; and we have come here today to ask 
your help in curbing him. 

“Notwithstanding the generous and illumi- 
nating contributions to honest development in 
Florida made by the publishers of the nation, 


scarcely a week now passes when some new en- 
terprise of a fraudulent or near fraudulent nature 
is not hatched to be passed on to the general 
investing public by means of clever publicity 
and adroit advertising combined with high press- 
ure personal salesmanship. These frauds are 
passed out to the public over the shoulders of 
earnest men and business organization in Florida, 
which are doing everything in their power to 
protect the public—and in particular to safeguard 
the small investor so easily misled. 

“We have hundreds of builders in Florida~ 
builders of railroads, as were Flagler and Plant, 
and as is Warfield today; they are developers 
of the horticultural and agricultural wealth of our 
state, as are Collier, Heckscher and others; they 
are creators of industries, hotels, towns, cities, 
canals and shipping lines, as are Merrick, Young, 
Fisher, Raymond and dozens of others whom I 
might name. 

“On the strength of each such honest, con- 
structive project, literally scores of thin-con- 
scienced promoters and shoe-string financ’ 
stand ready to spring into the field besieg: 
persons of large or small means to invest t! 
money in every sort of speculative enterpris 
from rubber and banana plantations promisi 
‘sure and enormous profits’ to twenty-five do! 
city and town lots ‘fully improved with sewers, . 
water, electric light and sidewalks.’ And a cer:ai 
class of the public fall for this as Barnum alw: 
insisted it would. 

“This is the process by means of which the 
conservative Florida capitalist and honest Flor- 
ida developer is ‘capitalized’ against his will— 
the process by means of which undeveloped lands 
in districts far distant from rail and motor trans- 
portation are offered and marketed as developed, 
desirable sub-division property, or highly v.lu- 
able acreage for specialized crops. 

“In the case of every locality in Florida there 
are advantages which can be truthfully stated. 
There is no need of misrepresntation. Sound, 
legitimate enterprises running into hundreds of 
millions of dollars are injured thereby. Misrep- 
resentation concerning Florida’s minor opportu- 
nities casts suspicion and brings discredit upon 
projects which for size, soundness and sureness 
of future have never been surpassed in the annals 
of American development. 

“They hurt the publisher too, because after 
all, the reading public hold him responsible for 
what is printed in his columns. 

“The Florida State Chamber of Commerce (in 
which are represented 178 local chambers of com- 
merce; the railroad, shipping, mercantile, finan- 
cial, hotel, resort and agricultural interests of 
the state) has undertaken at great expense an 
advertising campaign to warn the American pub- 
lic to ‘investigate before investing.’ The prac- 
tical question which I wish to ask here today is 
whether in addition we can be helpful to each 
other in arranging a program which will enable 
every newspaper and every magazine which de- 
sires to do so to investigate before it publishes. 

“Tt is not in our hearts or minds to plead the 
doctrine of caveate emptor. Every buyer should 
investigate before he invests. But buyers even 
as a preliminary to their investigation are, we 
insist, also entitled to a statement of the truth. 

“So this is the message which we bring you. 
The Florida Chamber of Commerce would be 
pleased to be enlisted with you in the cause of 
honest business and truth in advertising.” 

S. Davies Warfield, president of the Seaboard 
Air Line, was present at the meeting and made 
one of the most effective addresses. He ex- 
plained that his railroad had evidenced its faith 

Continued on page 173 
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The Other Florida— Manufacturing 


Most people think of Florida as a land of orange groves entirely surrounded by winter resorts. 


As 


matter of fact, the state during 1924 produced nearly $75,000,000 worth 


of manufactured articles in excess of its tourist income 


full instructions as to the series of articles 

he wanted me to prepare on Florida and 
I had turned to leave his editorial sanctum, he 
added as a sort of postscript a few sentences that 
gave me an insight to his life-philosophy. 

“You may find things in Florida you don’t like 
and conditions that you don’t approve. If you 
do, don’t whitewash them. On the other hand, 
don’: knock. Criticism, that’s different. Con- 
structive critics get some place. Knockers never 
do. They’re like the brakes on an automobile, 
come into play occasionally, but never get you 
to the next town.” 

As a result of that bit of homily, I prepared 
mysclf to encounter some facts which might 
lead me ‘‘to view with alarm” where Floridians, 
themselves, might hope that I “point with pride.” 

One of my first impressions was that Florida 
for many years had been a child in rompers, 
todd'ing aimlessly up and down the beaches, 
basking in the sunlight, listening in childish 
wonderment to the flute-like notes of the silver- 
throated mocking bird or indulging in an olfac- 
tive feast in the shady precincts of a blossoming 
oranve grove. But I had to change that im- 
pression. I had not met Florida. I had met 
the touring north. The real Florida is no idling 
infant. It is a serious-minded youth with sleeves 
rolled up, mind and body alert, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to seize upon any of the divers 
problems that the ingress of hundreds of thou- 
sands of new citizens occasions. Innumerable 
handicaps have been his. He has suffered be- 
yond all reckoning at the hand of jokesmiths. 
Because he plodded along to make it possible 
for the ‘babe in rompers’ to frolic upon his 
beaches, he was looked upon as a dullard. He 
received little from sources where he might have 
expected to receive much. But today one of 
Fortune’s choicest smiles is lavished upon him. 
It has given him courage and he is fighting back. 

Florida is so large that it is not difficult for 
one to understand why many persons get a wrong 
impression of it. They are like the Englishman 
who went to New York, spent one week in a hotel 
there, and then returned to London to write a 
scathing denunciation entitled ““My Impressions 
of America.” Florida cannot be seen in a day 
or a week; it takes several weeks, so it is not 
improbable that many a visitor, jumping on a 
train at some northern point and awakening on 
the second day to find himself in a seething mass 
of real estate agents, finds little but the climate 
to enthuse over. 

Climate! That is the word that the Floridian 
has hurled at him by knockers of his State from 
morning till night. 

“All you have is climate?” 

“If it weren’t for your climate that draws the 
Winter tourists, you’d starve to death.” 

“Your prices are too high. What have you 
to sepport them except climate?” 

All of that, to me, seems like such an asinine 


A ic Joe Mitchell Chapple had given me 


By GLENN LONG 


argument. An Eskimo, visiting Iowa, could 
easily say the same thing to the governor of the 
State. And it might not seem so illogic, coming 
from an Eskimo who probably never had a day’s 
schooling in his life. After seeing a bumper corn 
crop and the world’s champion hogs eyeing it 
greedily, one can imagine him turning to the 
governor, or someone else, and saying, ‘‘That’s 
all very nice, but if you didn’t have this climate, 
you’d starve to death. I like to have something 





Business men and capitalists from every 
State in the Union are placing generous sums 
of money in Florida. While no one, knowing 
Florida, seems willing to hazard a guess as to 
what the outcome will be, here are a few 
facts which may have had an important part 
in starting the influx that last year resulted 
in the investment of $450,000,000 in outside 
capital in this “‘rediscovered’”’ State.—Editor. 











besides climate to depend upon.” And so he 
hops back into his furs and truckles to Greenland, 
where he depends upon his crude spear and a 
chance meeting with a walrus or a polar bear. 

If one cared to go into the matter thoroughly, 
he could point out that Florida has nothing but 
climate and very little of that; in fact, for the 
most part, only sunshine and rain. It is a rare 
day indeed when there is ice or snow. But take 
any place in the Great Lakes region, for instance. 
There is where climate is climate. In the course 
of twenty-four hours I have gone from B. V. D.’s 
to woolens and vice versa. I’ve had rain blow 
in my ears, snow sift down my back, sleet freeze 
to my mittens, and ice make it impossible for me 
to walk except with the utmost caution, all be- 
tween two suns. In that area along the Cana- 
dian border where the Arctic explorer, Vilhajmur 
Stefansson spent his early youth, I have seen the 
sun, in tropical fierceness, burn out wheat by 
the hundreds of acres, and yet Stefansson de- 
clares he has seen colder weather there than in 
the Arctic circle. So Florida doesn’t appear to 
have very much climate. All of which may seem 
a little beside the subject, but it gets us to a 
recently emphasized factor in the development of 
Florida from a manufacturing standpoint. 

Men may be contented, but they are never 
satisfied. Thus, the farmer longs for a chance 
in the factory, while the factory employe looks 
through the windows of his shop and longs for 
the life of the great outdoors. None other than 
Henry Ford is credited with outlining a plan 
whereby this ideal of manufacturing and agri- 
culture may be given a trial. In conversation 
with Roger W. Babson, the statistician, last 
winter, Mr. Ford expressed an opinion that fac- 
tories could be scattered throughout Florida in 
the trucking and fruit-growing communities, 


affording workmen an opportunity to put in 
part of their time on the various crops and the 
remainder in the factories. Mr. Babson observes 
that the program, seemingly, has great possi- 
bilities. 

The economic phase of the factory in Florida 
and its operation is something that cannot be 
overlooked. Figures have been presented to 
show that any given factory can be built in 
Florida for from fifteen to twenty per cent cheaper 
than in the north. It is pointed out that the 
elements of extreme heat and extreme cold are 
absent and, therefore, eliminate the cost of 
erecting buildings against such conditions. 
The plumbing and heating problem would seem 
to be only incidental. Also, the winter days are 
much longer in Florida than in areas further 
north, so that there is a large reduction in light- 
ing costs. 

Another subject of no little moment is the 
increased efficiency of operation from a stand- 
point of annual production. It is said that for 
every three days of employment lost through 
illness by northern employes, less than one day 
is lost in Florida. The friendliness of the climate 
is given as the cause for this. An extreme 
change in temperature, such as occasions epi- 
demics of colds and “grippe”’ is rare in Florida. 
It is not an uncommon occurrence in the average 
northern shop for ten or a dozen men to be absent 
for a day or two following some whimsical caper 
of the weather. And that is not all. Sleet and 
snow frequently demoralize traffic, making it 
necessary for employes to walk to work, some- 
times two and three miles, causing the loss of 
many hours of work and lowering the efficiency 
of the entire shop for the whole day. 

Lest there be those who think that Florida’s 
industrial development is all in the future, let it 
be known that the 1924 industrial survey showed 
that there were 2,582 establishments in the State 
employing upwards of 100,000 workmen and 
turning out products for the year valued at 
$213,327,000. This alone is nearly $75,000,000 
more than the tourist trade amounted to, but in 
spite of this income from manufactured products 
and the $100,000,000 annual return from the 
one-tenth of the State’s arable lands under culti- 
vation, there are those who boldly declare that 
Florida has no income except from the winter 
visitor. 

Two counties in the State, Duval and Hills- 
borough, each produced in their factories last 
year products worth more than $20,000,000. 
Jacksonville in Duval and Tampa in Hillsbor- 
ough are the leading manufacturing cities of the 
State, each with a population of close to 100,000. 
Both are important as seaports. Jacksonville 
is probably best known for its lumber and naval 
stores, while Tampa’s fame as a cigar city is world 
wide. It has more than 200 cigar factories, which 
have a total annual production of 600,000,000 
cigars, or approximately 2,000,000 every working 
day of the year. 
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Other leading counties in manufactured pro- 
ducts are Escambia, Putnam, Volusia, Lake, 
Orange, Polk and Pinellas, each producing over 
$4,000,000 annually in its factories. Of the 
other counties there are ten producing from 
$1,000,000 to $4,000,000 annually. 

Mining of phosphate is another of Florida’s 
important industries, more than 2,500,000 tons 
of the 3,000,000 tons produced and sold in the 
United States in 1923 coming from the southern 
peninsula, which produces approximately 85 per 
cent of the phosphate used in America and 
nearly 65 per cent of the world’s supply. In fact, 
the return from foreign sales of phosphate last 
year was more than the total amount paid by 
Uncle Sam to Spain for the whole State of Flor- 
ida. It is interesting to note that that payment 
of $5,000,000 today would just about pay for a 
first-class development of 1,200 lots, providing 
it was six or seven miles from a good city. 

The South has wrested control of the textile 
industry from New England and in the expansion 
of that vast business, its builders and developers 
are now turning their eyes upon Florida. Rep- 
resentatives are making preliminary surveys 
with a view to the building of plants in Florida. 
Jacksonville has been viewed favorably, for it is 
close to northern points of distribution, with 
shipping facilities second to none. 





The manufacture of paper in Florida is loom- 
ing as an industry of great proportions. In the 
light of the present day appeal for forest conser- 
vation it takes on an added significance for a 
million-dollar plant, erected at Leesburg, utilizes 
a coarse grass known as “sawgrass”’ in its opera- 
tion. The pulp of this grass has produced every- 
thing from heavy corrugated paper boxes to a 
very good quality of newsprint. It seems to be 
ideal for the manufacture of paper plates, cups, 
spoons, jars and milk bottles. An edition of the 
Leesburg Commercial was printed on newsprint 
from this factory as an experiment whicn was 
regarded as highly successful. I read a copy of 
this paper and found that while the color seemed 
to carry a greenish cast from the natural color of 
the pulp, it absorbed the ink readily and was 
quite easy to read. This sawgrass can be har- 
vested like timothy hay, the supply in Florida’s 
hundreds of lakes is inexhaustible and the cut- 
over area in a year’s time grows back with all its 
virgin luxuriance. “When this source of pulp 
is available, why cut down trees that it takes 
forty years to replace:” the leaders in this new 
industry reason. 

One cannot overlook the canning industry 
which will develop hand-in-hand with fruit- 
growing and gardening. Especially does this 
industry lend itself to the continued ’ develop- 
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ment of the citrus industry. There is a rapidly 
increasing demand for the jellies and the jams 
and preserves that can be made from citrys 
fruits. 

These products from Florida will some day be 
marketed in every State in the Union and in 
every nook and cranny of the North American 
continent where there is a demand for such 
commodities. 

Sugar mills are coming to Florida, the Ford 
Motor Company has opened an assembling plant 
in Jacksonville, in addition to acquiring a large 
tract of land in Hendry County for rubber grow- 
ing; deep water harbors are being dredged, hydro- 
electric power is being developed on a large scale. 
vast drainage projects are reclaiming some of 
the richest lands in the world, all of which augurs 
a great industrial era for Florida. 

In conclusion I would say from first-hand 
observation that Florida’s industrial develop- 
ment is as much in its incipiency today as the 
automobile industry was twenty years ago or 
the oil industry fifty years ago. The faithful 
few have seen the investment in manufactories 
in the State increase from $3,000,000 in 1880 to 
more than $200,000,000 today, which is enough 
to convince them that they were justified in main- 
taining through the years their confidence in 
Florida’s future. 


Making Millions at Miami Beach 


of what Miami Beach will be five years from 
now.” 

Scores placed dependence in those words 
because they were uttered by N. B. T. Roney. 

Roney had faith, and he began expressing it 
in a most formidable fashion. He had the con- 
fidence of men of national prominence. They 
relied upon his judgment and keen analysis of 
the future of Miami Beach. His command of 
resources became unlimited, and he began pur- 
chasing real estate, while other men sold. 

There was a time, extending over weeks, when 
his purchases involved millions of dollars weekly. 
He became the possessor of luxuriously furnished 
ocean front homes, of strategic corner lots, of 
acres of valuable “close in” lands. The time 
soon came when he held within his grasp ‘“‘every- 
thing in real estate,” and a client had but to make 
his wants known in order to be served. 

Simultaneous with his purchases, N. B. T. 
Roney was doing something for Miami Beach. 
It was something no other man would attempt 
at that stage in the city’s history. N. B. T. 
Roney started building. 

“By nature,” an associate said, “N. B. T. 
Roney is a builder. Place him on a desert isle, 
leave him there alone, and he will find something 
to build. He knows as much about building as 
do many architects.” 

This trait found expression in dozens of attrac- 
tive store buildings, offices and shops. He began 
erecting business establishments when Miami 
Beach thought it impossible. Now his buildings 
are counted by the scores. Every one is occu- 
pied, and there is a waiting list for each 
location. 


Continued from page 149 


From the erection of shops and cffices he ven- 
tured into another field. He conceived the idea 
of a Bohemian-like village within a few blocks of 
the center of activity. He ordered his architect 
and contractors to build a village along the lines 
he suggested, turned two blocks of vacant prop- 
erty over to them and awaited results. Now the 
village, an exceptionally attractive center of 
Spanish splendor, in strict keeping with Old 
World ideas of architecture, is completed. It 
has six hotels, eight apartment houses and coffee 
shops. It is destined to become a show place 
of the State. 

As a fitting climax to a year of building and 
buying, N. B. T. Roney conceived the idea of a 
great ocean front hotel, something strikingly 
different from anything in existence. Then the 
Roney Plaza Hotel, a massive, luxurious, mag- 
nificent ocean-front castle for hundreds of 
northern visitors who will come to Miami Beach 
this winter, and the winters that are to come, 
came into being. 

So it was that N. B. T. Roney expressed his 
faith in Miami Beach, and its future. Men 
began to swear by him, and he became the coun- 
sellor to scores and his suggestions were accepted 
as final. 

Some twelve miles from the center of Miami 
Beach, far from the present congestion of popu- 
lation, but along the ocean front where homes 
must some day be built, N. B. T. Roney located 
a tract of 113 acres of undeveloped ground. 
Time was when it could have been purchased for 
twenty-five cents an acre. When he decided to 
buy, the price was fixed at $3,000,000 for the 
entire tract. He purchased. 


During the next week his followers learned of 
his purchase. They knew immediately that the 
sector would eventually be an important loca- 
tion, or else N. B. T. Roney would not have pur- 
chased it. 

Instilled with the confidence which N. B. 
T. Roney’s name bestows, these men and women 
appealed to George T. Brown, Mr. Roney’s sales- 
manager, to sell them portions of the 113-acre 
tract. For a week Mr. Roney and Mr. Brown 
debated. Finally the requests from purchasers 
became so great that Mr. Roney consented to 
sell some of the ground. His decision became 
known. The following morning his offices were 
jammed with men and women eager to be the 
first to purchase a part of the property. 

In less than eight hours almost $11,000,000 
worth of property had been sold. The $3,000,000 
investment of a week before had netted Mr. 
Roney and his associates a net profit of about 
$8,000,000. 

This is why the name of N. B. T. Roney has 
emerged through the haze that hangs over the 
state of Florida, and this is how he came to un- 
sought fame. 

“T can see nothing speculative about buying 
real estate at Miami Beach,” Mr. Roney has 
declared. “It is an established city. Here we 
have every convenience, an unexcelled climate, 
an equally unlimited water front and other ad- 
vantages not enjoyed anywhere else on earth. 
As these facts become known to the people of the 
rest of the world, you cannot keep them away. 
Where, then, is the speculative element in the 
purchase of real estate in Miami Beach and 
vicinity?” 
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Porter Interests Developing Pinehurst Gardens 


Tract of 10,000 Acres near Melbourne, on the Far-Famed Indian River, where the late President 
Harding played Golf, being improved along latest lines of Southern City Building 
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the excitement which attends realty opera- 
ons in Florida today, many who go down 
One hears 
h fabulous profits and Jack-and-the-Bean- 
real estate yarns that he begins to feel like 
1 in a strange fairyland. And when a 
le writer, with the modest income of a 
yer, gets in a company of some of the 
three thousand real estate men of Miami, 
whom will admit that he has made less 
. hundred thousand dollars since the first 
year in brokerages, he is overcome by a 
tian feeling, and longs for the companion- 
f more modest men. 
t may account in a measure for having 
up Walter T. Porter, of Jacksonville, 
ith his son, Thomas V., is developing the 
iousand acre tract known as Pinehurst 
ns on the far-famed Indian River, near 
irne-by-the-Sea, where the late President 
ig used to play golf. I have no doubt but 
Ir. Porter has made a great deal more than 
red thousand dollars out of real estate since 
st of January, 1925, but his modesty is 
hat no one, not even a prying reporter, 


get him to tell of his exploits. 


over the lunch table at the Seminole in 


csonville, where the millionaire real estate 


gate, he did confide some things to me. 


ors of the northern part of the state con- 
Wal- 

Porter is about fifty years of age. He is 
f the state’s well-known business men; he 


as been successful in putting on developments in 


, where he has an office, now in charge of 
, a young man of twenty-four, with whom 
t some time while in the southern part of 
ate. And, with a comfortable fortune 
| away in his belt, he decided to retire this 
nd live out the rest of his days free from the 
if business. 
s Mr. Porter retired last spring for seven 
At the end of that period he could stand 
irement no longer. He wanted something 
and fearing that he might again run out 
rk he took over the majority interest and 
anagement of the Pinehurst Gardens de- 


ment, which he tells me is a job that will 


1im going as long as he lives. And his son, 
as V., closely associated with him in the 
zement of this property, will also find 


ugh to do do to keep him from joining the 
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of the idle rich. 

my way between Jacksonville and Miami, 
ped over at Melbourne, partly to see this 
r property, and partly because of my inter- 


| the romantic Indian River and the spot 


: the late President Harding liked to play 
Melbourne, as you will observe in locating 
two miles west of the Atlantic Ocean, 196 
south of Jacksonville, 176 miles north of 
i, and it is at the intersection of the Dixie 


way, running all along the east coast of 


la, and the Melbourne-Kissimmee High- 
the most direct and shortest route to the 
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west coast. Thus as the midway city, between 
Miami and points south and Jacksonville, the 
gateway from the north, where thousands of 
motorists stop for the night, it is being boomed 
as the next great city to rise on the east coast. 
Its midway location, its altitude of about thirty 
feet above sea level, its well-drained land, and 
its fame for a climate comparable to the city of 
Alexandria, Egypt, among such other things as 
the dreamy Indian River, fertility of the soil, and 
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ISTORIC PHOTOGRAPH of a group of men who made History in Florida. 


Parrott, J. C. Meredith, C. D. Vanaman, 


Gallie, a mile from Pinehurst Gardens, also has 
a harbor, which few of the east coast cities boast 
of, while both of these communities have large 
hotels and casinos, with bridges across the Indian 
River to the beaches on the Atlantic. I spent 
the day at Melbourne, visiting all of these 
places of interest, and going over the Porter 
development, on which work is being undertaken 
on a large scale. 

Mr. Porter can hardly be classed with the aver- 
age real estate operator. He is essentially a 
business man. Anyone can sell lots in Florida 


From left to right: J. R. 


Captain Marcotte, Senator J. P. Taliaferro, T. V. Porter, 


H. M. Flagler, Major-General John R. Brooke, R. T. Goff, William R. Kenan, Jr. 


reasonableness as yet of the price of the lots, are 
points greatly in favor of this development. 
Those natural advantages, plus the financial 
responsibility, good management of the Porter 
interests, and the fine reputation which those 
men enjoy, made me feel very kindly and 
very favorably toward this particular part of 
Florida. 

The Pinehurst Gardens come within a mile of 
the Indian River and form an arch embracing the 
cities of Eau Gallie and Melbourne. As these 
two cities grow, and their population is increasing 
at the rate of three or four thousand inhabitants 
each, yearly, plans are at work to unite them 
with the Porter property, making one great 
municipality, rivaling Miami and Jacksonville— 
a logical step, since it is the most centrally lo- 
cated between these two large places. Eau 


now, he says. But what the country needs is 
business men to develop properties so that people 
can live on them. Such developers, it appears, 
also must know what they are doing, must be 
backed by ample capital, and must be honest with 
the lot buyers. Simply to sell out a tract of land 
and let the lot buyers build up a town there them- 
selves is a great hardship to them. Mr. Porter 
therefore plans to spend a great deal of money on 
Pinehurst Gardens. “I'll see it through,’ he told 
me. ‘Every promise I make about the property 
will be fulfilled. And if I should die, my son has 
instructions to carry on the work.”” And when 
you look into those determined eyes of that quiet 
man, you feel that there is no doubt about it. 
But if you are still unconvinced, Engineer Gor- 
don, formerly in the employ of the state of Flor- 
ida, will take you out over the property and show 
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THE MELBOURNE HOTEL, AT MELBOURNE, FLORIDA 


you—as he did me—how they are removing trees 
and other debris in the way of progress. 

A playground, resort, and manufacturing com- 
munity. is the program of the Pinehurst Gardens 
interests, promoted under the name of the South 
Florida Land and Construction Company, of 
which the elder Porter is the president, J. A. 
Justice, vice-president, and Thomas V. Porter, 
the son, is secretary and treasurer. According 
to these officials, it is one of the three largest 
developments in Florida. Offices have been 
opened in Jacksonville and Miami, as well as in 
Melbourne and Eau Gallie, where Chester M. 
Goodyear is the resident manager. Outside of the 
state, officers have already been opened in New 
York and Newark, and they will follow, I am 
told in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and other 
northern cities, where they will advertise the 
city’s delightful climate, beautiful! scenery and 
wonderful natural advantages throughout the 
nation. Down in Florida, the company will 
shortly operate large buses to the development 
similar to Coral Gables, Hollywood, and Fulford. 
The Porter interests themselves, I.am informed, 
have ample means to see this project through, 
while their credit and standing is such that out- 
side support is available for this undertaking 
when they call for it. 

Directly through Pinehurst Gardens runs the 
Nelson Concourse, a street ninety feet wide. 
They were working on this when I visited Mel- 
bourne. It will probably be one of the finest 
boulevards in America when completed. It 
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A View of Main Street, Melbourne 


will traverse the ten thousand acres from the 
Melbourne-Kissimmee Highway west of Mel- 
bourne to the Dixie Highway north of Eau Gallie. 
It will be a beautifully landscaped thoroughfare, 
with parks every twenty-five feet—a mass of 
coloring, flowers and rare palms. The roadway 
on either side of this park is twenty-feet wide 
with four lines of curb. A park of nine feet, 
beautifully landscaped, will lie between the road- 
way and sidewalks.- At each junction or cross 
street a beautiful and artistic fountain will be 
erected, placed in the center of the most unique 
flower park. This Nelson Concourse will un- 
doubtedly be the drive of millions. Its beauty 
will appeal to every one, and one may drive from 
Melbourne to the coast, thence five miles along 
the beach, crossing the Eau Gallie bridge and 
returning throvgh the concourse back to Mel- 
bourne again, traversing the most beautiful pine 
forests, and in sight of the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Indian River, the property being 
over thirty feet above sea level. There are 
enough tall pines on the tract, which are being 
saved in the process of development, to insure 
practically every buyer of lots of fine shade trees, 
an item of considerable importance in buying a 
home in the land of eternal sunshine. 

The Pinehurst Gardens development is being 
divided into five sections: a residential section, 
with well regulated restrictions; a hunting and 
fishing section, with a club house on Lake Waslhi- 
ington to the west; a golf section, with one of the 
finest twenty-seven-hole golf courses to be found 


anywhere; a civic section, with a large resort 
hotel, schools, stores, garages, and other features; 
and a manufacturing section. 

Mr. Porter feels that it is not enough to sell 
lots and build houses on them, even in Florida, 
where the winter climate is the chief attraction, 
but he also aims to establish industries in the com- 
munity so that those of more moderate means 
can live there all the year round and find employ- 
ment from which to earn a living. In other 
words, he wants to make Pinehurst Gardens as 
nearly as possible as well balanced a community 
as the northern cities where factories provide 
work for the inhabitants. In this respect, I find 
the management of the South Florida Land and 
Construction Company one of the most sanely 
balanced developers to be found anywhere in 
Florida, for as man cannot live by bread alone, 
he cannot live on climate alone either. ‘There 
must be work for people who go to Florida to buy 
homes, which the Porter interests, with their 
traditional foresight, are providing for those who 
buy on their land. The hinterland of this com- 
munity, too, is a splendid farming section, where 
vegetables, oranges, grapefruit, and other pro- 
ducts of the soil are profitably cultivated. And 
the ground on which Pinehurst Gardens is being 
built is also wonderfully fertile, below the frost 
line, and is provided with excellent drainage 
facilities. I looked over a good many properties 
while in Florida, and found that this one, in 
every way, comes up to the claims of the man- 
agement. 














Casino and Boardwalk at Beach, Melbourne, Florida 
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Many people who buy land in Florida during 
this boom will lose their money. I have seen too 
much of land booms in my time to think other- 
wise. The main thing to look out for, I have 
found, is to deal with responsible people—those 
in good shape financially and of well-known 
reputation. Everything that we touch in Flor- 
ida will not turn to gold. There are a number of 
people operating down there, men with a con- 
science, who not only think of selling land, but 
of making the surroundings of such land fit for 
human habitation and the support of human 
life. And that is the feeling one gets from an 
interview with Walter T. Porter. He is not after 
the buyer’s money so much as he is bent on doing 
him some good and in building up the great state 
of Florida through well-balanced community in- 
dustry, so that those who come can make a living 
as well as enjoy the sunny skies and the scenery 
of the peninsular state. 

The Porter family is an old one in Florida. 
Thomas V. Porter, father of Walter T. Porter, 
developer of Pinehurst Gardens, was a prominent 
merchant and financier of the Commonwealth 
and was associated with such men as H. M. Flag- 
ler, J. R. Parrott, Senator Taliaferro, and others 
of the old school, who really started this epoch of 
empire building in Florida several years ago. I 
was fortunate enough to get an old photograph 
of this prominent group of Florida men taken on 
the Flagler yacht January 1, 1908. Of the “Big 
Four’’—Grandfather Porter, Flagler, Taliaferro, 


and Parrott—Taliaferro, I believe, is the only one 
living. This is probably the only photograph of 
these four prominent Florida builders in existence. 

Walter T. Porter married into the Fontaine 
family, French Huguenots who settled in Florida 
during the turbulent days of Louis XIV of France. 
Along with other Frenchmen of that period, they 
received grants at that time which comprised 
nearly one-third of the area of the present state 
of Florida. Thus Thomas V. Porter, the present 
secretary-treasurer of the South Florida Land 
and Construction Company, who was kind 
enough to entertain me during my stay in Miami, 
is a direct descendent of the Fontaines of that 
Reformation period of the world’s history. 

The photograph herewith of Walter T. Porter, 
president of this development project, appeared 
recently for the first time in the Jacksonville 
Journal, in which it commented on the fact that 
he had taken out the largest number of member- 
ships ever recorded in the Jacksonville Chamber 
of Commerce. A number of news items ap- 
peared at the time praising him for his public 
spirit and for his great desire to develop Florida 
along sound lines, heretofore mentioned. 

I found much more of interest about the per- 
sonality of Walter T. Porter, but as I said before, 
he is a modest man, who talks but little and 
wants but little said about him. He says the 
public is not interested in him, but in Florida. 
But I have a feeling that he is wrong in that 
regard, however sound his judgment is in other 


ALTER T. PORTER, President of the Pine- 
hurst Gardens Development Project 


matters. And some of those who invest in 
Florida land, without looking into the history 
of the promoters of the project, may live to 
regret that they did not first have a heart-to- 
heart talk with the developer, as I have had, 
with pleasure, with this man. 





Rich Kingdom Opened in Orange County—continued from page 148 
types of Florida hard surfaced roads, built to 


Government specifications. It runs in an almost 
straight line from Orlando through the town of 
Bithlo on the Florida East Coast Railway, through 
the little settlement of Fort Christmas, and joins 
the Dixie Highway at the Indian River. This 
has already become one of the principal lateral 
arteries of traffic across the state and the opening 
of this road alone has had a tremendous effect 
upon all bordering land values. 

The second factor that has brought about a 
sudden rise in prices was the announcement that 
the Florida East Coast Railway, which has run 
an interior line through Seminole and East Orange 
County to Okeechobee City in the south, has 
completed their financing for the extending of this 
= further south across the Everglades and into 
Milam, 

It is understood that they intend to route over 
this inside line most of the through freight and 
last passenger trains running north from Miami 
and Key West and also most of the Cuban busi- 
ness. Bithlo in eastern Orange County, will be 


the nearest point on the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way to Orlando, and will be made an express 
train stop. 

The railroad itself has further begun consider- 
able expenditure a few miles to the north at 
Chuliota where they have purchased most of the 
township and from which point they expect to 
originate considerable additional traffic in farm 
and manufactured products. 

The following incident shows better than any 
theory the truth of the economic influence of 
transportation on values. Last spring a group 
in which the writer happened to be interested had 
an option on a small tract of acreage near Bithlo 
for a price of approximately $30,000. 

As the same group had acquired a much larger 
tract along the Cheney Highway in the same 
region, and another farther West, they did not 
exercise their option and let it lapse. 

A few weeks later the property changed hands 
at a price over $40,000. Another sale occurred 
in the late spring at a valuation of nearly $60,000. 
In June the property again changed hands at a 


price of $74,000, and on the 21st of August the 
same New England group that had originally held 
a $30,000 option paid a binder on their agreement 
to buy the acreage at $111,000. Within two 
weeks they had sold two-thirds of it to another 
group for $112,000, giving them the acreage they 
retained at a cost representing nothing more than 
the brokerage commission. 

And the most interesting part of this story is 
the fact that the present price at which acreage in 
eastern Orange County can be purchased, is still 
less than 50 per cent of the average annual return 
that the soil will bring in either as orange groves 
or in the many varieties of vegetables and truck. 
Sanford, just over the county line, has about 
4,000 acres in celery and last year the celery 
farmers are reported to have shipped north 5,000 
iced cars and put in the bank over $6,000,000 in 
cash, an average of about $1,500 an acre. 

Land of similar character can still be purchased 
at from $200 to $600 per acre, and transportation 
facilities are now available to convert products 
into cash. 
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Climbing the Ladder of the Law 


Oscar R. Luhring’s steady progression from a small-town law of fice to an Assistant 
Attorney -Generalship in the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice 


HEN Attorney-General Sargent set about 
W systematically reorganizing the United 

States Department of Justice under the 
most modern methods, he called to each division 
a head who was selected as being a master in their 
particular branch of the law to carry on the work 
devolved upon them by the changing conditions 
and new problems of the country, and as one 
among the most important of them all, was the 
selection for: the new assistant attorney-general 
of the Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice, Oscar Raymond Luhring, former Re- 
presentative in Congress from Indiana and later 
director of Immigration and Naturalization in 
the Department of Labor. With a natural 
adaptation to this phase of the legal administra- 
tion of the government, Mr. Luhring, trained in 
university along the general bent of his mind and 
in Congress during the upheavals after the World 
War, when he was placed on special committees 
and sub-committees dealing with the most noted 
cases the country has ever had to dispose of; 
under the execvtive branch, the deportation and 
exclusion questions of the re-construction period 
which took him in collaboration with the State 
Department often on construction and enforce- 
ment of the laws, and in his present office where 
he is called to prosecute cases of violation of tke 
laws and handle the actions before the courts, 
where his practice is most effective, is most emi- 
nently fitted for his present office. His life’s 
story is that of the small town boy who builds his 
own ladder as ke climbs his way to fame. 

Oscar Raymond Luhring was born at Evans- 
ville, Ind., almost in the South, February 11, 
1879, while the bitter feeling of the war between 
the states still was acute, the only child of 
Henry W. and Martha (Boren) Luhring. Gibson 
County, his home community and designated in 
his address then to help locate Evansville, lies 
along the Ohio River where Indiana and Illinois 
border the Western Kentucky Valley, and in his 
public school days he was in the gate-way of the 
flood of emigration to the Westward. After com- 
pleting his public schooling he matriculated in 
the Prep. division of the University of Virginia, 
and graduated in the literary course, and entered 
the law department, from which he received 
his degree of B.L., in 1900, as an honor graduate, 
having excelled in moot court practice. Return- 
ing home, he was admitted to the Bar in Evans- 
ville in August of the same year and set up there 
in the practice of his profession. 

His first inclination into politics began with his 
mairiage to Miss Margaret Graham Davis, of 
Minneapolis, daughter of the Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman of Minnesota, Robert G. 
Evans, June 16, 1902, and in the following year, 
1903, he was elected to the State Legislature from 
Gibson County as a Republican. At the end 
of his term in the Legislature, 1904, Mr. Luhring 
was appointed assistant Circuit Prosecuting At- 
torney for the First Judicial Circuit of Indiana 
and after four years in this office, he was nomi- 


nated by his party for Prosecuting Attorney in 
1908 and elected and re-elected to that office two 
years later, serving until 1912, when he declined 
the nomination for a third term, although re- 
nominated without opposition. In this office 
Mr. Luhring established a record for prosecutions, 
but few cases set up having escaped convictions. 

At the close of his official duties as Prosecuting 
Attorney in 1912, Mr. Luhring returned to the 
practice of law in Evansville and continued at 
it until the fall of 1918, when he was nominated 
by the Republicans of the First Indiana District, 
for Congress. This district is nominally a Demo- 
cratic district, and he had a strong opponent, 
George K. Denton, whom he defeated by a vete 
of 20,440 te 18,837, and took his seat in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress and was re-elected to the sixty- 
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Oe= R. LUHRING, new Assistant Attorney- 
General of the Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, former Representative in Congress 
from Indiana, and later Director of Immigration and 
Naturalization in the Department of Labor 


seventh Congress, serving from March 4 
to March 3, 1923. 
The period of reconstruction after the 


, 1919, 


World 


War had just been taken up when Mr. Luhring 


entered Congress and some of its problen 
distracting the Nation. 
ber of the special committee to investig: 
Bergdoll draft evasion case, and in that 
city directed the questioning of Mrs. Bx 


mother of the noted evaders, when she 1 


fore the committee. He was a member 


special committee of Congtess on the ex; 


of Victor Berger, noted Socialist, from Mily 
and was one of the leaders for expulsion, : 
a strong plea for expulsion in a speech 

floor of the House before the vote was 
when Berger was almost unanimously e 
He was also a member of the committee { 
codification and revision of the Laws 

United States and was long engaged in tl 

mentary Bill which was presented to the 
by the committee, but which had not 

when he retired from Congress. 

During his term in Congress Mr. Luhr 
ever watchful of the interests of the peop! 
district. Under an extension of remark 
serted in the Congressional Record, June | 
some of the things for which he had st 
worked in Congress, among which are: 
for the Equal Suffrage Amendment to t! 
stitution; for the Incorporation of the A: 
Legion; amendment to the War Risk I: 
Act increasing the allowance to certain 
cases; for the Act for liberal appropriat 
vocational training for soldiers and sa 
the World War who had been injured; 
extension and enlargement of the Food ‘ 
Act; for the ereation of the post of gener: 
army and the appointment of Gen. 
Pershing; for the provision for the punish: 
theft of goods in transit from railroads; 
Sweet Bill; railroad bill turning the roa 
to the private owners afier the War; th« 
bition Enforcement Act; the Fuller B 
Budget Bill; the Fess Bill; the resolut: 
claring peace with Germany; and adds, 
been truly a representative of the peopl 
First Congressional District; acting 
lawyer; their collector, their agent, thei: 


and advisor in innumerable transactions 


the State, War and Navy Departme: 
Pension and War Risk Insurance, Agr 
and other departments.” 

When the campaign of 1922 came 
Democrats of the First District of Indi: 
rallied and put forward the candidate be 
Mr. Luhring two years prior, who had 
well-known over the district, and he 
feated at the polls for re-election. Ret 
the end of his term of office, Mr. Luhr 
appointed by President Harding as the 
the legal division of the Department of 
The new immigration and exclusion law: 
be put into effect, and this required no lit 

Continued on page 173 
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West Florida—An Empire 


An untouched Golconda of agricultural opportunities where thousands of settlers 
can find awaiting them unlimited chances for financial 
independence in ideal surroundings 


VERLOOKED in the rush to the penin- 
sula, West Florida, an empire within 
itself, almost untouched yet possessing 

possibilities and offering opportunities unmatched 
anywhere in the country, is preparing against 
the day when hundreds of thousands of settlers 
will begin to overrun its lands. Little known, yet 
already possessing world records in the produc- 
tion of numerous commodities, it is a Florida 
different from the Florida familiar to the average 
visitor to the state. 

A mere glance at the superlative distinctness 
of eich city and district is impressive. 

Pcnsacela, the metropolis of the territory, is 
the greatest producer of the red snapper, a fish 
known to epicures the country over and has one 
of the best deep harbors on the gulf. 

Crestview, where the culture of the blueberry 
on 2 commercial scale originated, boasts of the 
largest blueberry farm in the world. 

Graceville, a little town in Jackson County, is 
the werld’s largest watermelon shipping point. 

Round Lake, a small settlement in the same 
county, proudly boasts that its 1,000-acre Sat- 

. orange grove is the largest of the kind on 
eartn. 

Gadsden county is the world’s largest producer 

f shade-grown Sumatra cigar wrapper tobacco, 

Jefferson county produces eighty per cent 
he world’s supply of watermelon seed. 

West Florida’s problem has been a lack of high- 
ways and of interest on the part of outsiders who 
have been unable to visualize a Florida without 
cocoanut palms. West Florida is building the 





By DUDLEY V. HADDOCK 


roads now, and the pioneers are pushing into the 
back country, buying at prices of from $10 to 
$50 an acre land which will produce anywhere 
from $500 to $2,000 net per acre annually, de- 





A Paper Shell Pecan Grove in the Tallahassee District 


pendent upon the crops planted, the knowledge 
of the farmer and his willingness to work. 

West Floridians in recent years have discov- 
ered that the Satsuma orange thrives in their 
section—and they are establishing thousands of 
acres of groves. They have discovered that 


buyers compete keenly for their blueberries, pay- 
ing from 25 to 35 cents a quart f. o. b. the farms, 
and blueberry bushes—the famous Rabbit Eye, 
found nowhere on the continent 
limited area in West Florida 
by the thousand. 


outside of a 
—are being set out 
They have discovered, too, 
that the finest varieties of grapes can be produced 
successfully, and from a small beginning only a 
few years ago, De Funiak Springs will ship grapes 
by the carload next season. 

The farmed paper shell pecans are known 
everywhere, and the owners of the immense 
groves in the Monticello and Tallahassee dis- 
trict are reaping the highest prices for all they 
can ship to the markets. Plums, fears and 
peaches bear prolifically, but no one so far has 
taken the trouble to produce more than the 
quantity desired for local consumption. 

It is the undeveloped fossibilities, however, 
that appeal to the visitor to West Florida. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of land, typical 
of the Berkshire Hills of New England, are still 
untouched. One may motor from fifteen to 
twenty-five miles in many sections and never see 
a cleared field or a home, yet it seems the rolling 
hills, many of them more than three hundred feet 
above sea level, and with crystal clear lakes in 
every hollow, would be teeming with people. 





Much of the territory is ideal for dairying and 
poultry raising, for it possesses ample water and 
green pasture twelve months in the year. And 
Florida itself, provides an unlimited market for 
poultry and dairy products. 
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numerous bays are veritable beauty spots because 
of the bluffs that line the water’s edge and the 
hardwood trees and thousands of magnolias that 
cover the heights. The Gulf beaches, with their 
snow white sand, are far more attractive than 
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A Field of Peppers growing near St. Petersburg 


Florida pays nearly $101,000,000 annually for 
food not produced on its own farms, according 
to L. M. Rhodes, State Marketing Commissioner. 
Of the more than $20,000,000 expended for beef, 
nearly $14,000,000 goes out of the state. It im- 
ports more than $19,000,000 of the $25,000,000 
worth of pork and bacon it consumes—yet West 
Florida easily could supply the deficiency. More 
than three-fourths of its $31,125,000 annual bill 
for dairy products goes outside of the state— 
West Florida could keep that $24,000,000 at 
home. Of the $11,250,000 Florida spends annu- 
ally for poultry, $7,500,000 goes to outsiders. 
There’s room enough in West Florida to produce 
poultry sufficient to supply Florida and two or 
three more states. Of the $9,000,000 worth of 
eggs Florida produces $4,500,000. 
West Florida could supply the quantity now 
imported and have hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth left to export. 

West Florida soon will supply all these things. 
Development of farm lands now under way, and 
the ever-growing interest in its possibilities, have 
resulted in the prediction by many Floridians 
that West Florida, within the next five years, 
will be producing the bulk of the staple foods for 
the remainder of the state. 

Hundreds of poultry raisers in the Petaluna 
district of California are looking toward West 
Florida, while other hundreds of Pacific Coast 
grape growers are planning to move in to take up 
the lands ideal for grape culture. Bright leaf 
tobacco raisers from Virginia and the Carolinas, 
having discovered that the lands of Gadsden, 
Leon, Madison and Suwannee Counties, and the 
climate are ideal for the production of cigarette 
tobacco, have become interested and for the first 
time those counties this year began to produce 
the bright leaf. Gadsden County kegan ship- 
ping stringless beans from Quincy the first time 
this year and realized a price for them, because 
of their high quality, that literally astounded the 
most optimistic of the growers. 


consurred 


HE Gulf Coast of West Florida is a play- 
ground recently discovered by outsiders. The 


the beaches of the North Atlantic Coast, and the 
Gulf and the bays literally teem with fish, from 
the tarpon, the “Silver King,” to the lowliest 
member of the finny tribe. There’s an attrac- 
tiveness about it all that one must experience for 
himself before full realization may be attained. 

Pensacola Bay is one of the most magnificent 
harbors in the country, site of a naval base and 
of the United States Navy’s air force training 
school. Choctawhatchee and Valparaiso Bays 
are immense land-locked arms of the Gulf of 
Mexico with the southernmost foothills of the 
Appalachian mountains running to the water’s 
edge. Valparaiso Bay is a bay for dreams, a 
spot where one may go and rest. The surround- 
ing shores are being developed, they are building 
a town, but the people there, people from all over 
the nation, are so jealous of the quietude and 
the beauty of their surroundings that they do not 
desire the building of a railroad inte their terri- 
tory. They have excellent highways to the rail- 
road, veritable boulevards, and the twenty-mile 
motor trip to Crestview, the nearest station, or 
the steamboat trip down the bay and through 
Santa Rosa Sound to Pensacola is looked upon 
as only one of the pleasures to be derived from 
residing in or visiting Valparaiso. 


St. Andrews Bay, a few miles to the east, has 
been declared by many travelers to be one of the 
most beautiful bodies of water in the world. Ip 
a county only thirty-six miles in width, St. An- 
drews, with its numerous arms, provides more 
than six hundred miles of salt water front, emer- 
ald green water, because of the absence of fresh 
water streams flowing into it, water 240 feet deep 
at some points, and so clear that the bottom is 
visible at great depths. Great steamships—for 
St. Andrews is one of the finest natural harbors 
in the world—moor to some piers only a few hun- 
dred feet in length because of the depth of the 
shore line and the bowsprit of a schooner will be 
over the bluff, projecting into the trees. Panama 
City is the metropolis of the bay region, but all 
along the shore are thriving settlements, all 
growing by leaps and bounds. 

Apalachicola Bay, another beauty spot, lies 
farther eastward, giving the Western Gulf Coast 
an additional fine deep water harbor. It is here 
that the famous Apalachicola oyster is produced 
and that shipments of fish in hundreds of tons 
originate. 

All these wonderful harbors, these delightful 
shore resorts, are within easy access of eve 
section of West Florida. Every gulf center has 
its highways radiating in every direction and the 
resident of West Florida, no matter where he 
may be located, can motor to the Gulf or to one 
of the bays within two or three hours. The 
State of Florida has projected a state highway 
along the rim of the coast from Fort Myers via 
Tampa to Pensacola, which soon will be under 
construction, linking the numerous bays directly 
and providing a scenic boulevard hundreds of 
miles in length. 

The Old Spanish Trail from St. Augustine to 
San Diego, California, along the Gulf Coast and 
the Mexican border, is being rushed to completion 
in Florida. Already the section of more than 
two hundred miles between St. Augustine and 
Tallahassee has been completed, and the con- 
struction forces are working on the several un- 
finished sections between Tallahassee and Pen- 
sacola. This highway, the great artery for 
Western Florida, touches every city and town of 
consequence between Pensacola and the Atlantic 
Ocean, and will connect with each of the numer- 
ous boulevards running to the bays and the 
Gulf. 

West Florida is an empire, an empire of such 
possibilities and offering such opportunities that 
even Floridians, used to such things, can hardly 
realize them. Here, readily accessible to the 
markets of the North, lie thousands of acres of 
fertile, well-watered soil, warmed by a semi- 
tropic sun, where every fruit and vegetable that 
the world knows will grow. 


View of the wonderful beach at Sarasota, looking out across the Bay 
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“In the Light of Today” 


Written by a layman, a book in which the whole question of modern religious belief is fully, 


OW much the world owes to the mer. whose 
H names are little known. I refer, particu- 
larly, to those who, like old Omar’s 
“moving hand,” write, ‘and having writ, move 
on,” their names remembered, so well as their 
identity been concealed, by few. Childhood— 
and maturity as well—will never forget that de- 
lightful personage, Lewis Carrcl, that gave to the 
world of fancy its gospel—‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” 
But how many who have read and delighted in its 
fantastic oddity, its delicious unreality, know— 
or have even heard of—the staid and sober math- 
ematician, the distinguished courtier, of whom 
Lewis Carrol was but ‘“‘the other self?” How 
many who revel in the masterful surprises of 
that prince of story-tellers, O. Henry, know the 
Sidney Porter of whose career so little has come 
to light? Who of us that find so much of great 
import in the “Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, 
the Persian poet and philosopher, know anything 
more than the name of Edward FitzGerald who 
gave to the “Rubaiyat,” as we know it, equally 
as much, perhaps, as the ancient Persian? Do 
more than a mere handful of us who have read 
Swiit’s “Gulliver’s Travels” know the seering 
satirist, the bitter, biting churchman—Dean of 
an Irish cathedral—behind it? 

There is, for most of us, something of fascina- 
tion in a pseudonym—or better still, in anony- 
mity. We delight in attempting to unravel the 
skein of mystery, in creating mentally a fictitious 
being from the few clues we discover in the read- 
ing of the book, or the study of the picture whose 
author or painter is shrouded in mystery. The 
very absence of a name upon the fly-leaf chal- 
lenges our attention, and I have more than once 
steeped myself in the pages of a volume which I 
wovld not otherwise have thought of reading, 
simply because it was anonymous. 

Perhaps the strangest fact in this connection 
is that I have never—as far back as I can remem- 
ber—been disappointed in an anonymous work. 
If it is interesting enough to compel my attention 
to the end, I am happy in the opportunity to ex- 
ercise my imagination-—or my detective faculties 
—in the pursuit of the elusive author,—not 
necessarily the actual writer of the work; he may 
be only the figment of my imagination—the au- 
thor who, according to my thoughts, mighi have 
done the writing. Doubtless, in but few cases 
has my own conception of the writer even the 
remotest resemblance to the actual inventor. 
What mind was ever sharp enough to pierce the 
mufiled, shadowy figure of the creator of “Alice 
in Wonderland?” Who, that is not given to the 
perusal of that bane of the reader, the footnote, 
could, from the most careful study of the internal 
evidence in ‘“‘“Moonbeams from the Larger Lun- 
acy,” or “Nonsense Novels,” ever create an au- 
thor even slightly resembling the scholarly econo- 
mist, the busy college professor whose name, 
Stephen Leacock, is known to the thousands com- 
posing his enthusiastic following? But need we 
be concerned because the writer of our imagining 


freely and frankly discussed from the standpoint of personal experience 


is not the actual author? Enjoying his work, 
and being satisfied with him in the character 
which we have given him, we are at peace with 
the world, and the book has meanwhile served 
its purpose. 

There are those, I know, who never read an 
anonymous book. In a sense, such persons are 
the most hopeless of bigots. They are not to be 
condemned; their sin is one of omission only. 
Rather, they are to be pitied; what unknown joys 
they might partake of. What a wonderful world 
lies unexplored before them; if one covld, either 
by fair means or foul, but call to their attention 
the magic that lies latent in the works of unknown 
authors. 

Take a case in point. I have just finished 
reading a brand new volume. I was first at- 
tracted to it for no other reason than that it was 
anonymous. To be true, there was a sort of sub- 
sidiary interest in the fact that I knew that once 
I had read, and attempted to solve the mystery 
of its “‘Parentage,”’ I might, by recourse to those 
higher up in the editorial department (of course, 
it’s another Chapple book), actually discover the 
author—the real author, now—not one of my own 
imagining. 

Suffice it to say that I had no sooner begun to 
read than I forgot entirely that the book was 
anonymous; forgot even my usual alertness for 
clues as to the writer. The book was absorbing; 
it held me to the very end, and from the moment 
I first glanced into its pages, I was enthralled. 
I sat at my desk in the office until long after the 
diabolical shrieking of the whistle on the neigh- 
boring plant had ceased re-echoing, and the last 
of the grime-stained, weary workmen had made 
a joyful exit through the doors. I was compelled 
to read to the end—to finish it in one sitting. 
And the strangest part of the whole proceeding 
is the fact that the book is not a work of fiction. 
“In the Light of Today” is of far more moment 
than any piece of fiction possibly could be. To 
my mind it is certain to be one of the most widely 
read—and deservingly—non-fiction publications 
issued in many months. 

“In the Light of Today” might be described as 
a popular treatise on religion and life. Its scope 
is broad—almost limitless—and it is thoroughly 
modern and timely. It treats of fundamental- 
ism and modernism, of evolution and the ortho- 
dox version of creation. Its method is direct and 
unapologetic; the author succeeds admirably in 
uniting science with religion, in pointing out the 
fallacy that theology and science are opposed to 
one another, and in making evident the necessity 
for and the value of a real faith in the infinite— 
in the Divine. . 

To those who are of an inquisitive frame of 
mind there is ample room for conjecture as to 
the author. Is he a preacher, a scientist, a col- 
lege professor, or what? Not one in a thou- 
sand—this is to sharpen the reader’s zeal in the 
quest—I feel sure, could ever conceive the true 
authorship of this work. 


This much, with regard to its writer, I am 
permitted to tell. That he is widely known; that 
his name is quite common to the newspapers of 
the country, and that he occupies an honorable 
position among the leaders of thought and affairs 
in this country. 

One fact, with regard to the book, is particu- 
larly refreshing—its directness. The author evi- 
dently believes in hitting from the shoulder, and 
he does. In the chapter on “The Open Mind,” 
the writer states, with no attempt to mince his 
words: 

“Rare indeed is the truly open mind. Most 
people are naturally bigots.” Imagine telling his 
readers that. And yet, when one stops to think 
about it, he finds himself rather much inclined 
to agree with the writer. But let us read on.: 

“Having become accustomed to certain fixed 
ideas and to a certain established course of 
thought and life, they resent any attempt to 
force them, even to induce them to come out of 
their accustomed ruts, no matter how beautiful 
and smooth the road may be into which it is 
sought to return them.” How true, the reader 
exclaims. And then the writer answers the ques- 
tion which naturally arises in the mind of the 
reader, ‘‘Is there, then, no hope for us?” with the 
following paragraph: 

“But with the advent of the modern scientific 
method, which keeps the mind free to accept the 
truths that experience and impartial investiga- 
tion bring us, a new day is slowly dawning. Al- 
though most men are still blindly dominated by 
their prejudices and their habits of thought and 
life, a few souls are striving to keep an open mind 
to truth and to ‘prove all things and hold fast 
that which is good,’ as the Scripture commands. 
These must lead the people of the world finally 
even though slowly and painfully, away from the 
darkness, ignorance and bigotry of the past and 
teach them to order their lives solely by the light 
of real knowledge and truth.” 

The author has a happy faculty of packing more 
real meaning, more solid and substantial truth 
and reasoning into a single sentence than any 
other writer we have read for some time. Take, 
for instance, the following sentence picked at 
random from a paragraph in the chapter, ‘Your 
Responsibility.” 

“Tf the individual ren and women of the world 
could be made to know, without a doubt, that 
God holds each one responsible for the use he 
makes of his life, half the work of regenerating 
the world would be done.” 

It is in no uncertain terms that the author 
describes Bolshevism, Communism, and kindred 
schemes for the “betterment” of mankind. ‘Bol- 
shevism, and all the other spawn of Socialism,” 
declares the anonymous writer, “by whatever 
name they are called, would . have the world 
believe that the prizes now awarded to honest, 
efficient, energetic and conscientious effort are all 
wrong; that thrift is not a virtue; that to be fore- 
handed and acquire more wealth than is possessed 
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by the poorest of men is a crime; and that the 
man who has the capacity to organize industry 
and the means and will to employ others is an 
arch criminal who is to be destroyed. . . . They 
would not even be satisfied to reduce all humanity 
to the dead level of mediocrity, but they seek to 
elevate the most ignorant, inefficient, undeveloped 
and unsuccessful into the positions of power and 
make them the rulers of the world.” 

But while these passages are all interesting and 
enlightening, more readers, we do not doubt, will 
be interested in the chapter entitled “Some Re- 
ligious Misconceptions,” than in any other. 

“Periodically,” the writer expresses himself, 
“in this country some religious individual with 
a superheated imagination predicts the speedy 
‘second-coming of Christ,’ when all those who 
shall be classified by him as ‘goats’ shall be con- 
sumed by the fire which is to cover the earth. 

“This religious mania. . . is but little more 
foolish or baseless than is the idea seriously 
entertained by many people that at some inde- 
finite time in the future Christ is to appear upon 
the earth in the form and with the pomp of an 
earthly king, and will establish His throne here 
and proceed to judge, not only all then living 
upon the earth, but all who have inhabited: it, 
separating the good from the evil; and will finally 
depart carrying with Him to heaven the good 
or redeemed. 

“This misconception has probably arisen from 
the allegories and rich imagery which are often 


NE by one the most important advertising 
men from the East discover that California 
Advertising and advertising men are worthy of 
personal attention and time. The latest recruit 
to visit California is Mr. Ralph K. Strassman, 
Vice-President of the Red Book Magazine—one 
of America’s most popular and worthy magazines 
with a circulation exceeding 800,000 each 
month paid for by men and women who want it 
at twenty-five cents per copy. 

Mr. Strassman, when interviewed just prior to 
leaving New York, had the following to say about 
his Western trip: 

“Well, you know it is really hard for a New 
Yorker to go beyond the western banks of the 
Hudson River, although in my particular case, 
it is my duty to visit the home office of the Red 
Book monthly. Some of my friends say I com- 
mute between New York and Chicago via the 
20th Century. 

“Each year for the past five, as the volume of 
advertising grew that made its way eastward 
from California, Oregon and Washington, I have 
tried to visit the homes of the great advertisers 
who have really led the way to better advertising, 
especially in the magazines. Western copy and 
Western layouts and typography have a class 
and distinction all their own. 

“Some way or another there has been devel- 
oped a style of advertising that leads people to 
read and study the advertising that comes from 
the West, and that is why I am making the trip. 

“Years ago when I was advertising manager 
of the Chicago Tribune (some twenty years ago) 
I made a trip to the Coast. That was before I 
was married—and about the only advertiser 
worthwhile at that time was the Syrup of Figs 
Company in San Francisco, so going back that 
far and comparing western advertising of those 
days with today, I believe I may say without 
fear of contradiction that the West has gone 
farther ahead in advertising progress than any 
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found in the writings of the disciples, apostles, 
and early Christians. But as the author of 
Numbers declares, ‘God is not a man’; nor is He 
the similitude of aman. Jesus says that He is a 
spirit, and He is a spirit so infinite and all-per- 
vading as to be entirely beyond our comprehen- 
sion. If Christ be the son of God, He, too, must 
be such a spirit. How belittling to Him to expect 
Him to come to the earth as an earthly King 

“When Christ comes to the earth the second 
time He will come in the hearts of His people. 
His spirit will take up its abode with them and 
there He will set up His throne and rule, separat- 
ing the evil from the good, finally subduing and 
eliminating the evil from their lives.” 

Going on, he explains the reason for these as- 
sertions. ‘It is to be hoped,” he says, “that the 
world has now somewhat advanced beyond this 
old primitive conception of the Diety. . . . Is 
not our God also the God of countless worlds 
similar to, and many of them much larger than, 
our earth, and most, if not all of them doubtless 
peopled by His creation and just as much within 
His love and care as we are? . . . Shall we expect 
the Son of this great Being, who is one with Him 
in spirit, in wisdom and power, to leave the rest 
of creation and come to our little earth after the 
manner of an earthly king visiting one of his minor 
provinces? Shall we look to see Him like an 


earthly judge pass individually upon the case of 
every person who has ever lived upon the earth?” 
To the person or persons in whose mind there 


Starting on a Honeymoon Trip 
After Sixteen Years 
Married 


other section of the country. I want to meet 
and know personally the men and women who 
made this possible. 

“T want to meet the newspaper publishers and 


R. AND MRS. RALPH K. STRASSMAN 

ready to leave on the Broadway Limited on a 

tour of the Northwest, California and the South. 

They’ve been married sixteen years, and Mr. 

Strassman has been too busy all that time to take 
a honeymoon trip till now 


———— 


is unrest owing to their belief in the truths of 
science and their repugnance to forego the con. 
solation of religion—fearing, as they do, that 
religion and science are incompatible—there is g 
ray of light in the statement that— 

“One can agree to everything contained in 
Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’ and enthusiastically 
embrace evolution as a great scientific truth, and 
still consistently believe in and worship and pray 
to the God of spirit who has created and still con- 
trols the universe.” 

Evidently the author practices what he 
preaches in the first chapters of his book. Certain 
it is, in any case, that he is neither a bigot 
nor an infidel. He knows science, and theology 
as well, studies them both, and, unlike most of 
us, who base our opinions upon the opinions of 
others—equally poorly informed—comes to the 
conclusion that there is nothing in either religion 
or science that prevents our whole-hearted faith 
in them both. 

But the question is: Who can the author be? 
Already thousands are racking their brains in the 
quest for the name of the elusive writer who, for 
reasons good and sufficient, prefers to remain un- 
known—and unknown he shall remain so far as 
we are concerned. Thousands of you, however, 
know him well. Doubtless, many of you have 
shaken hands with him. Thousands more have 
seen and heard him speak and have thrilled at 
his words. Who is he? 

Read the book—perhaps you can tell. 


reporters and learn why and how it is that Cali- 
fornia and the West and Northwest is continu- 
ally kept favorably before the people of the 
East and the Central West both in a news way 
and in an advertising way. 

“T should have said (we)when I made thestate- 
ment I am going West, because my better half 
(in every way) my wife will accompany me. 
We were married sixteen years ago and I went 
to work the very next day, and have never taken 
a week’s vacation since—so our six weeks’ west- 
ern trip is really our honeymoon, and believe me 
when I tell you my wife is the Boss on this par- 
ticular trip and the friends we weet on the Coast 
will thank me for bringing Mrs. Strassman with 
me. She is a good bridge player—good golfer— 
good dancer—knows business, and delights in her 
knowledge of advertising in so-far as it appeals 
to the woman in the home. She is up-to-date in 
everything pertaining to New York in a theat- 
rical way, style or what they are doing on Fifth 
Avenue. Her hobby is operating our 160-acre 
farm at Brewster, New York, in summer and our 
Park Avenue home in winter. She is a great 
helpmate, and I frankly say a large share of my 
success as an advertising man is due to her. 

“We have looked forward to this trip with a 
lot of pleasure, and we are sure that we will find 
a treasure land of advertising lore in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. 

“The year 1926 will be the greatest business 
year during the past twenty-five. Every sec- 
tion of our great country is reeking with pros- 
perity. No matter what you have to sell—pro- 
vided it is a worthy product, you will find a 
ready market in the Central West and the Hast 
during 1926. 

“While I am a magazine advertising man, yet 
I believe I am broad enough to say, use high- 
grade home magazines for your national cam- 
paigns and newspapers for localized campa'‘gns. 
The two together form the 100 per cent me: hod 
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of reaching 100 per cent of the homes in U. S. A. 
We use full page space in newspapers to adver- 
tise the Red Book, and that is one of the reasons 
why we have grown in fifteen years’ time from 
a magazine with 100,000 to almost a million cir- 
culation at twenty-five cents a copy. If you 
make a good magazine we believe the people 
should be told all about it through other maga- 
zines and newspapers and by advertising on the 
40,000 news stands of America.” 

Mr. Strassman is six feet two inches tall, 
wears a Quaker hat in honor of his father—who 
was a Pennsylvania Quaker—a great bridge 
player, a good golfer, and a salesman par excel- 
lence. He is known as the advertising man with 
' the million dollar voice—so loud and clear is his 
diction and so convincing is his conversation 
when he is extolling the merits of advertising— 
or the pulling power of the Red Book. 


Climbing the Ladder 
of the Law 


ability and diplomatic knowledge to perform. 
Much transaction with the State Department 
over cases at the ports and in foreign countries 
had to be attended to and this required one 
especially fitted for that service. Mr. Lubring 
handled it with great ability and energy, and this 
led to his unsolicited appointment by Attorney- 
General Sargent to the important post of Assis- 
tant Attorney-General in charge of the cases in 
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the Immigration and Naturalization Division 
of the department and other criminal cases. 
This work requires not only a knowledge of the 
laws of both this country and customs of the 
people, but many diplomatic questions that daily 
arise to be settled by the department and prose- 
cuted in the courts. Mr. Luhring’s strong prac- 
tice is in the court-room and before the jury, 
where he has been most successful. 
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in Florida by an investment of over $25,000,000. 
Mr. Warfield was followed by Mr. H. H. Ray- 
mond, president of the Clyde Line, who said that 
‘not only by land, but by water as well,’ was the 
faith of his organization established. The Clyde 
Line, he declared, had invested $22,000,000 in 


Florida transportation, and had already provided 
a boat a day to various parts of Florida. Mr. 
Sebring, the founder of Sebring, Florida, then 
told the story of the manner in which he first 
became interested in Florida. 


Julian Mason, of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, responded to these addresses on behalf 
of the newspapermen. He was evidently im- 
pressed with the sincerity of the Floridians and 
the proof of their contentions. As a matter of 
fact, they asked for no more than a “square 
deal’’ and the aid of the newspapermen in frown- 
ing upon those newspapers, bankers and other 
business men who, angered by the exodus to 
Florida, were taking an unfair advantage and 
disseminating information that was misleading 
and untrue; as well as those developers who 
were trying to capitalize the resources of Florida 
to their own interests by fraudulent means. 
































“Just 15 Minutes a Day” 


What it will mean to you is told by Dr. Eliot of Harvard 
in the FREE BOOKLET below 


ERE are two men of 
equal position and busi- 
ness income. Which of 

them represents you? 

They read about the same 
number of hours each week. 
But one has no plan for his 
reading; at the end of the year 
he has little or nothing to show. 

The other talks like a man 
who has traveled widely, 
though he has never been out- 
side of the United States. 

He knows something of Sci- 
ence, though he had to stop 
school at fifteen. He is at 
home with History, and the 
best biographies, and the really 
great dramas and _ essays. 
Older men like to talk to him 
because he has somehow gained 
the rare gift of thinking clearly 
and talking interestingly. 

What’s the secret of his men- 
tal growth? How can a man 
in a few minutes of pleasant 
reading each day gain so 
much? 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from 
his lifetime of reading, study, 
and teaching, forty years of it 
as president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has answered that 
question in a free booklet that 
you can have for the asking. 
“For me,” wrote one man who 


besides, 


and 
know 
famous 


woman 


his 


had sent in the coupon, 
little free book meant a big 
step forward, and it showed me, 
the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure. 
free booklet describes the con- 
tents, plan and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


Every well - informed 
should at least 
something about this 

library. 
booklet tells about it in detail 
—how Dr. Eliot has put into 
Five-Foot Shelf “‘the es- 


sentials of a liberal educa- 
tion,” how he has so arranged 
it that even “fifteen minutes 
a day” are enough, how in 
pleasant moments of spare 
time, by using the reading 
courses Dr. Eliot has provided 
for you, you can get the knowl- 
edge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint 
that every university strives 
to give. 

Every reader of this maga- 
zine is invited to have a copy 
of this handsome and enter. 
taining little book. It is free, 
will be sent by mail, and in- 
volves no obligation of any 
sort. Merely clin the coupon 
and mail it today. 


“your 


” This 


man 


The 


free 


This famous free book gives 
Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of reading 





. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Ave., New York 


Mail me the Free Book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” telling 
about the Five-Foot Shelf of Books and containing the valu- 
able article by Dr. Eliot on what and how to read for a liberal 
education. Also how I may secure the books by small 
monthly payments. 


The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free 
to children. 3610 HCC L 
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A New Englander in 
Florida 


queries is one of the chief features of the George 
W. Harvey Realty Company’s selling campaign. 
They are summed up in these five points: 

5 The location of the George W. Harvey 
development at Villa Rica. 

: The practical knowledge of relative val- 
ues exhibited by Mr. Harvey in the selection of 
this site. 


Continued from page 150 


. . The vast sum of money—nmillions—now 
being used in development and new construction. 
The apparent possibilities of future in- 
crease in valuation. 
The reputation and ability of George W. 
Harvey, himself.” 

Villa Rica at Boca Raton lies in the vicinity 
that was the first important magnet to attract 
Northern thousands to the Florida winter re- 
sorts, and upon which the seal of public approval 
has been definitely stamped. 

George W. Harvey cannot long be in a place 
without building. He has given Palm Beach 
one of its handsomest office buildings, and is now 
building a handsome new hotel within his most 
recent development which is to be christened the 
Victoria Regent, and which will carry the magic 
initials, “V. R.”—for Villa Rica. And at this 
very moment, with the energy of a Titan, with 
derricks and workmen, he is hard at 
work making Villa Rica a community that will 
meet the requirements of those desiring an abode 
in Florida in close touch with the gaiety and 
social activities of the winter months in the area 
surrounding Palm Beach. 


dredges, 


Working Out a City’s 
Destiny 


Raymond. 
official, who combines great business ability with 


Continued from page 144 


He is the modern type of public 
honesty of purpose. He has but one aim—work- 
ing out Newark’s great destiny. Just now the 
whole city is talking of promoting him to the 
Governorship three years hence. But he con- 
siders his present job—Mayor of Newark and in 
charge of its department of public works—enough 
to keep him busy for a long while to come. He 
has at various times been urged to make the 
race for the United States Senate, also, but the 
job of working out those “‘prophecies”’ is still 
unfinished. 

Mayor Raymond is a lawyer by profession. 
He was a judge of the district court of the city 
before he entered the race for Mayor in 1915. 
He is a graduate of the local schools, while his 
legal training was acquired from reading in a 
Newark law office. He lives simply, he has only 
and his hobby, outside of his work 
of fulfilling prophecies which the colonial oracles 
made about his native town, He will 
be Mayor of Newark now for the next four years. 

The Port Newark Terminal, the realization of 
Mayor Raymond’s constructive dreams, has 
nine modern, fully equipped, fireproof ware- 
houses, with storage capacity of four million 
feet, thereby accommodating 7,500 box 
one time. There are rail-sidings and 
paved roadways alongside of each building and 
in the yards. It has its own light, heat, and 
power plant complete, coupled with direct switch- 
ing service equipped to handle 1,000 cars of 
freight daily. And owing to the port’s access 
to the great railroads from the West, no lighter- 
age and no transfer is necessary_in the movement 


modest means, 
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Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like the human heart, 
must repair itself while it works. The 
telephone system never rests, yet the 
ramifications of its wires, the reach of 
its cables and the terminals on its 
switchboards must ever increase. Like 
an airplane that has started on a jour- 
ney across the sea, the telephone must 
repair and extend itself while work 
is going on. 

To cut communication for a single 
moment would interrupt the endless 
stream of calls and jeopardize the 
well-being and safety of the com- 
munity. The doctor or police must 
be called. Fire may break out. Num- 


g 
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berless important business and social 
arrangements must be made. 

Even when a new exchange is built 
and put into use, service is rot inter- 
rupted. Conversations started through 
the old are cut over and finished through 
the new, the talkers unconscious that 
growth has taken place while the ser- 
vice continues. 


Since 1880 the Bell System has 
grown from 31 thousand to 16 million 
stations, while talking was going on. 
In the last five years, additions cost- 
ing a billion dollars have been made 
to the system, without interrupting the 
service. 


&/ AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
% 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





of freight from the distant factory platform to 
the large warehouses or the ship’s side of this 
inland port. 

The Transmarine Lines are now operating two 
regular steamship services from Port Newark: 
one from the gulf ports of Pensacola and Port 
Arthur, and the other to the Pacific Coast ports 
of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle 
and Tacoma. In conjunction with the steam- 
ship lines, a regular barge service is maintained 
to Buffalo and the West over the New York State 
Barge Canal, with sailings from Port Newark and 
New York twice a week. 

By employing the Transmarine Line inter- 
coastal service shippers are able to save two to 
five days on their West Coast shipments. The 
terminal of the Transmarine Lines at Port New- 
ark has direct access to the New Jersey Central, 
the Lehigh Valley, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 


roads, through its terminal carrier, the Atlantic 
Port Railway. Shipments routed to Port New- 
ark for delivery to the Gulf or West Coast are 
placed in the ship’s hold direct. Thus all 
lighterage and incidental rehandling is elminiated, 
with a consequent saving in time and money. 
The Transmarine fleet consists of thirty-two 
steel cargo vessels of over 5,000 tons carrying 
capacity each, with a large auxiliary flect ol 
harbor tugs and derrick lighters. 


CLASSIFIED ADV& RTISEMENTS _ 


AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Sell Madison “ Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. MADISON MFRGS., 560 
Broadway, New York. 











EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No canvassing. Easy 
and ional work. Experience unnecessary. 

LEART COMPANY, 2298 Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 
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Overlooking the Heart of Florida 


100 Square Miles of the Best Land from the Ridge to the Sea 


This is the outlook that Bithlo people will have from their 125 foot water and 
observation tower. 


And this typifies the broad vision and outlook that the builders of Bithlo con- 
ceived when planning the development of this crossroads of commerce, Orange 
County’s new economic center. 


Destined to be a regular stop on the new main line of the East Coast Railway 
to Miami, Bithlo will enjoy the advantages of a trading center serving a large 
and fertile citrus and truck farming territory. Experts declare that the soil 
near Bithlo is the same that makes Sanford the wealthiest truck and celery 
section of Florida, while its rich Norfolk sand is the secret that has long made 
Orange County Florida’s citrus center. 











The Cheney Highway crosses the railroad at Bithlo, and this intersection of 
two great arteries of commerce assures its future prosperity and a profit to 
investors. 





Not only is Bithlo assured commercial prosperity, but being situated in beautiful 
scenic territory, it is bound to appeal to home lovers as an ideal place for perma- 
nent residence. 





. i i ni ' 
eeeeiend te 0.anh it Gs meee ts Write for list of investment opportunities and lots 
foot water and lookout tower designed for 


* 
Bithlo by Harold Field Kellogg, the construc- B hl S ] C 
tion of which will soon be under way. Orna- it Oo a es O. 
mental in itself, this tower will form a part of 
the municipal w ‘ater system and afford a bird’s- 


eye-view over 100 square miles of Florida. ORLANDO BITHLO MIAMI PALM BEACH BOSTON 


ELIZABETH MANOR 
Babson Park, Florida 














A community of homes in Florida’s most beautiful section 
—the Scenic Highlands—where respectable people can 
live amid the lakes and hills of picturesque Polk County. 


Prices are fair and reasonable, ranging from $750 to $2500 a lot, 
with a minimum size of 50x150 feet. 


All streets, light and water are completed or will be by Decem- 
ber Ist, railroad embargoes permitting. 


Use the coupon 


Investigate this property and write for illustrated booklet. please 


Elizabeth Manor, Inc., Babson Park, Florida _, ASG 
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Specialists in Miami and Vicinity Real Estate 


ACREAGE:—Large tracts for colonization or subdivision, and smaller tracts for 
winter estates. Some especially large Central Florida blocks in fertile farming 
sections. 


BUSINESS PROPERTIES :—Including warehouse and industrial sites, also choice 
locations for hotels and apartments. 


WATER FRONTAGE:—On Atlantic Ocean, Indian River, numerous beautiful 
bays and East Coast Inland Canal. 


FLORIDA KEYS:—Entire keys for private estates or colonies of selected groups. 
Choice portions of keys from 5 to 1,000 acres, all in the heart of the greatest fishing 
and cruising spot in the world. This is a section destined for great development 
where values have just begun to advance. All members of this firm in Miami 
from 6 to 20 years. Ask any banker or business man about us. 


Lee-Brooks-Weede, Inc., Realtors 


First National Bank Building, Miami, Florida 




















Winter Recreations 


In The Light of To day if a ‘ ‘ear 


reg ASE on the Beach 
RELIGION IN ITS RELATION TO MODERN LIFE ia a. Boardwalk 
/ ; ) Activities 
HIS book might well have been named ‘““The Handbook h , , Aviation 
of Applied Religion.”” In its 275 pages the whole _—" 3 Indoors: 
question of modern religious belief is fully, freely and / gt a +s Music and 
frankly discussed from the standpoint of personal experience | Entertainments 
and observation. 

Its author, whose identity is not disclosed, but who never- 
theless is a well-known public man, explains his reason for 
anonymity by this statement in the preface of the book: 

“The following pages are the result of an earnest and 
prayerful search for spiritual truth. The thoughts ex- 
pressed in them do not need any personality to add to, 
or to detract from, their authority. They speak for 
themselves. They are submitted to the reader in the 
hope that their perusal may assist the honest seeker to 
the attainment of that truth which it is promised shall 
make all men free.” 








Most books dealing with the subject of religion are, natur- a —. 





ally, written by theologians—and are, in consequence, apt to 


4 > . 
be one-sided in their viewpoint of the subject, that has en- “ 
gaged men’s minds since the dawn of Time. It is therefore ~ DON 
refreshing to read the illuminating exposition of this tremen- 


dous subject by one who, although a layman, has had a most 
moving and remarkable religious experience in the course of 


his own daily life. ATLANTIC CITY 


This is not a book written exclusively for any one tase of Tune in on WPG and will make your holidays happy days 
human beings—nor for the proponents of any one particular Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


religious denomination. So broad is its scope, so inclusive is “winter or summer, spring or fall. 
its human appeal, that Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant : 

lb j ’ . a ; so e grown so enthusi- 
alike, can read it with profit and understanding. ; Tr Re. |. A number of pe ns hav grow 


ht Hs Dy,“ astic that they have made Chalfonte- Haddon 
THE ONE BIG, OUTSTANDING SERIOUS BOOK OF THE YEAR! ibd or B=, Hall cher permanent or semi-permanent home, 


Just off the press—now in the binder’s hands a — On the Beach and the a In = 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY—DON’T DELAY! ee very center of things. American an only; 
Price $2.00 By mail, postpaid, $2.25 aad ss always open. Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED,, BOSTON, MAss. LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY , 
sia 3 
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the Truth about 


FLO RIDA 


1s Zood enough | 


you will, the Truth remains—here is the 

new “Land of Good Fortune” because 
the world has awakened to Florida’s four great 
realities: 1. The year ‘round pleasantness of her 
Climate, and the easiness of her Life. 2. The 
matchless fertility of her soils, where every 
month is a growing season and each acre can 
yield, not one, but several profits. 3. The 
supreme beauty and charm of her natural play- 
ground areas of beaches, lakes and woodlands, 
which with magnificent hotels are making 
Florida the world’s vacation Mecca. 4. Her easy 
tax condition—Florida’s constitution prohibits 
state income or inheritance taxes—encouraging 
productive investment of capital. 


[yon wit, the stories about Florida all 


Your faith in Florida has impressive endorse- 
ment—America’s greatest building and indus- 
trial corporations have contracts running into 
HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS for new edifices 
and equipment in Florida. These far-sighted 
corporations know what they are doing. The 
big financial institutions and insurance com- 


panies have loaned still other SCORES OF 
MILLIONS for Florida’s development. They, 
too, have faith that Florida’s prosperity is 
permanent. 


Have a share in Florida—in her matchless 
Destiny. 


Make all railroad, steamship and 
hotel reservations earlier this year 


Herman A. Dann, President 


FLORIDA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
403 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Florida 


Warning to Investors! 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST. Come and 
see for yourself. In any event, deal only with responsi- 
ble business concerns. Local volunteer business 
bodies such as Chambers of Commerce, Real 
Estate Boards, Banks and Better Business 
Bureaus are cooperating with the Florida 

Chamber of Commerce in vigorously 

contesting the activities of unscrupu- 

lous, fly-by-night operators who 

think to re: up enormous profits 

from credulous and unin- 

formed investors. 


Investigate before 
you invest. 
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have your Castle 


in e)pain—now 


N THE only tropical section of America, in this land colonized by Spain 

and governed by Spain for more than two hundred years—here waits your 

Castle. It may be a charmingly small castle with a flower-filled patio glow- 

ing under the superb curve of a coconut palm. Or it may bea stately home 

with a great arching entrance that takes you to its heart. . . . But it’s here, 

your Castle, the place you never really thought to see—at Coral Gables, Miami’s most 
beautiful and impressive suburb. 


THE architecture of every home, school, 
hotel or public building in Coral Gables 
must harmonize with the general plan, 
and must have the approval of a board 
of architects. There are no exceptions. 
The Spanish type and its Mediterra- 
nean variations, so perfectly suited to a 
tropical climate and landscape, are used 
throughout. The landscaping, the plant- 
ing, the great vistas thrown open by the 
magnificently wide avenues and spa- 
cious plazas—all these serve to empha- 
size the beauty of the homes that are 
set like jewels in this great, brilliant 
garden-city. 
Values are Steadily Increasing 

If you do become an owner of Coral Gables prop- 
erty, one thing is certain—the permanent fea- 
tures, the restrictions and the fixed plan of the 
city itself will not only secure, but will enhance, 
its value. You may want to build your own home 


Cora. GABLEs CorporRATION 
Administration Building 


Coral Gables. 
obligation. 


Name 


Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 
Please send me Rex Beach’s story upon the miracle of 
1 understand that this places me under no 


according to your own ideas. Or you may want 
to buy a home already completed. Or you may 
want to buy a plot now and hold it until you are 
ready to build. But no matter what form your 
investment in Coral Gables may take, you may 
be assured that it will rise in value . . . that it 
will increase in beauty . . . that it will benefit 
by the improvements now being added... 
that it will share in the prosperity that has 
come to Miami to stay. 


- rhe (Coupon Brings You 
Rex Beach's Dramatic Story—Free 


Rex Beach has written a fascinating book upon 
the miracle of Coral Gables. The coupon brings 
it without cost to you. We will also tell you 
about the special trains and steamships that 
are run at frequent intervals to Coral Gables. 
If you should take one of these special trips, 
and. buy property in Coral Gables, the cost of 
your transportation will be refunded upon your 
return. Fill out and mail the coupon—today! 


Your Opportunity 


All properties feel the stimulus of the tremendous 
growth of Miami. Many 
plots in Coral Gables have 
shown a 100 per cent in- 
crease every year. And all 
authorities agree that the 
greatest advance is yet to 
come. Yet building plots 
in Coral Gables— residen- 
tial, industrial or for apart- 
ment buildings—may still 


NM-22 





Street 


be secured by a small in- 
vestment. These plots are 








City State 


offered in a wide range of 
prices, which include all im- 
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provements such as streets, 


sateen J 


street lighting, electricity and water. Twenty-five 
per cent is required in cash, the balance will be 
distributed in convenient payments over a 
period of three years. 


The Facts About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city of 
Miami itself. It is incorporated, with a com- 
mission form of government. It is highly re- 
stricted. It occupies about 10,000 acres of high, 
well-drained land. It is four years old. It has 
100 miles of wide paved streets and boulevards. 
It has seven hotels completed or under con- 
struction. It has 45 miles of white-way light- 
ing and 50 miles of intersectional street lighting. 
It has 6% miles of beach frontage. Two golf 
courses are now completed, two more are build- 
ing. Two country clubs are now in actual use. 
More than one thousand homes have already 
been erected, another thousand now under con- 
struction. Thirty million dollars have already 
been expended in development work. Additional 
plans call for at least twice that amount. Sev- 
enty-five million dollars worth of property has 
already been bought in Coral Gables. 


Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now building 
the ten-million-dollar hotel, country club and 
bathing casino in Coral Gables to be known as 
the Miami-Biltmore Group. The Miami-Bilt- 
more Hotel will be ready about January, 1926. 
Coral Gables will also contain the following 
buildings and improvements: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, the 
$500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic Shrine, 
a $1,000,009 University High School, a $1<0,000 
Railway Station, a Military Academy anc Sta- 
dium, a Theatre, the College for Young Women 
of the Sisters of Saint Joseph, a magniiicent 
Conservatory of Music, and other remar<able 
projects. 


ertliseis. 
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El-Jobe-An 


On the West Coast 
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Is Forging Ahead 


EOPLE with vision are making 
investments at EL-JOBE-AN, the 
miracle city of the Florida West 

coast developments. Here Joel Bean of 
Massachusetts, a realtor of years of ex- 
perience, a man who through his foresight 
bought and developed land along the 
ocean fronts of Massachusetts years 
before the great rush that is now on in 
Massachusetts, is building for the future. 


He was one of the first men to see the 
wonderful possibilities presented in West 
Florida, and his selection on CHAR- 
LOTTE HARBOR has been acclaimed 
by men who have vision as the logical 
point for shipping interests to locate. 


Visitorsand homefolks are buying home- 
sites in this beautiful spot. Why? Be- 
cause of the beauty and desirability of 
this ideal development. 


It does not require a great deal of 
money to make a purchase at El- 
Jobe-an. You can make a payment 
down and convenient arrangements 
can be made to pay the remainder. 


Opportunity is here—if you grasp it. 
Vision and courage will pay you in the 
long run. 


Real Estate History Always Repeats 


Fortunes have been and are now being made in buying property on or near the water 


front—and buying it ahead of development. 


When you purchase ahead of ultimate developments the profit becomes larger. 

Improvements are now being made and roads are being built and this section is now a 
scene of teeming activity, with considerable building going on. 

There is direct railroad connections to the city of El-Jobe-An, and the famous Tamiami 
Trail is but a short distance away, connecting the East and West coasts of Florida. 

Five miles of water front, wonderful bathing facilities, plenty of fishing. This development 
embraces 3,000 acres, and is but a short distance from Tampa, Fort Meyers, St. Petersburg, 


Sarasota and Arcadia. 


Write or call for further information. 


Boston and Florida Realty Trust 


Main Offices Park Square Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Reasons for Villa Rica’s Values 


LL these won- 
derful things 

are a part of 

your invest- 

ment in Villa Rica at 
Boca Raton. These are 
the things that substan- 
tiate your investment. 
There are many other 
excellent features in 
this beautiful new city 
by the sea, but if it pos- 
sessed no others than 
the first five mentioned 
in this advertisement, 
that would be sufficient 
to make Villa Rica a 


truly superior investment opportunity as 
well as a truly delightful home-site oppor- 
tunity. Villa Rica is supremely accessible. 


1 The Atlantic Ocean 
2 Ocean Boulevard 
3 Florida Coastline Waterway 
4 Dixie Highway 
5 Florida East Coast Railway 
6 Midway between Palm Beach and Miami 
7 Private Beach for Residents 
8 Beautiful Casino on the Ocean Front 
9 Famous Townend Studios 
10 Magnificent Villa Rica Inn 
11 Broad Avenues and Boulevards 
12 Complete City White Ways 
13 Its Own Railway Passenger Station 
14 Program of Beautification 
15 Improvements Now Under Way 
16 The Men Behind Villa Rica 


It is endowed lavishly 
with superb natural ad- 
vantages, but this is not 
all. The Inn, a magnif- 
icent hostelry at Villa 
Rica, will be complet- 
ed this season, itself 
an attraction to draw 
thousands from all 
parts of the country. 
A wonderfully com- 
plete improvement pro- 
gram has been adopt- 
ed and is now being 
carried out. You see 
why those who know 
the real, dominating 


causes of true values, and profits inci- 
dent thereto, have insisted on buying 
properties in Villa Rica at Boca Raton. 


Geo. W. Harvey Realty Company 


Developers of Villa Rica at Boca Raton . 


LAKE WORTH 


2 Reanno Bidg. 
Phone 156-R 


BOSTON 


DELRAY 


Kentucky House 


NEW YORK 


WEST PALM BEACH MIAMI 
339-341 N.E. First Ave. 


317 Datura Street 
Phone 1623 


PHILADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON 


FT. LAUDERDALE 
No. 62 Andrews Ave. 


PORTLAND 
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RADAIR PARK 
On the Allapatchee River 


rise is a new development destined to be the beloved home site of those who want comfort, 
convenience, and moderation; for although Radair Park will be an exclusive, high-class home colony, 
it will be moderate in price—moderate in requirements—moderate in its restrictions. 











ay 





Situated as it is, amid the natural tropical scenery of the Southwest Coast— 

bordering on a river no less alluring than the far-famed Suwannee of song 

and story—only a mile and a half down the river to the land locked harbor, 

the home of the silver king tarpon, and the same distance in a right angle ee > 
direction to the going and growing little city of Punta Gorda, county seat 

of Charlotte County—making this an endearing site for home lovers. 


An eighteen-hole golf course is already under construction. The golf 
architects have an iron-clad contract to make of this course one that will 
be second to none in the state—and they can do it. Plenty of high and 
dry land upon which the rich grass grows almost over night—no dredging, 
no filling in—a perfect lay of fairways, partially shaded by pines and palms 
—a natural location for an ideal golf course. 


water, the fisherman may wander up stream for miles to his heart’s content 

among the tropical vegetation bordering this attractive stream—and in ; 
which are trout, bass and other finny inhabitants—leading on down to the 

bay that swarms with tarpon and the various varieties of aquatic life. 


Along the banks of the Allapatchee River, six to eight feet above ot 


At Punta Gorda the Dixey Highway meets the Tamiami Trail, the latter 
taking up the traffic south, thence east across the state to Miami, the 
highway to be ready within a few months. Thus this new development is 
easily accessible by automobile, by water to the harbor, and on to the Gulf | 
of Mexico through Boca Grande; and by rail, the station being within a 
few minutes’ walk. 


Men se 
imc aa 


Then here is the ideal spot in Florida for the conservative business man to build his winter home— 
far removed from the hectic life in the crowded centers—at the gateway to the tropics—where it’s 
always springtime—surrounded by the good things of life—yet always reasonable and within bounds. 


PUNTA GORDA FINANCE COMPANY 


ERNEST PEARCE, Vice President and General Manager 


PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 


New York Offices 
802 World’s Tower Building 
110 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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—PUNTA GORDA 


The West Coast Home Site 
Corporate Members J 


of the 
qm © GEE © au © cues o N Punta Gorda Finance 


Company 





OVACHSONVILLE 


Carvin Austin, __ President 
Eastern Steamship Lines, 
Boston 


H. H. 








RayMonp, President 
Mallory & Clyde Steamship 


Companies, New Yor 





J. A. Coates, Vice President 
Old Dominion & Eastern 
Steamship Lines, New York 
c Lov Caper, President Per- 
kins-Goodwin Co. and Edlar 

Realty Corp., New York 
y W. T. Avarr, President World 
Syndicate Company, Inc., 





St. Petersburg, Florida 

Expripce Henperson, Real 
Estate and Investments, New 
York 


New York 
~, Mas. A. P. Duvat, Real Estate, 


Ernest Pearce, M.8£., Indus- 
trial Development, Punta 
Q Gorda, Florida 


Farquson JoHnson, American 
Business Builders, Inc., New 
York 





PUNTA GORDA — On 





0 lower West Coast of Flor- 
ida, below frost line, 75 
Q miles straight south of 
Tampa. County seat of 







@ 


Charlotte County — rich 







soil, bananas, pineapples, 
© Where the »* ri truck gardens, citrus 
- * . A fruits—finest natural har- 
Drxie Hig. Way S » bor in state—more coast 
line than any other county 







Meets the > 
Tamiami [rail 4 


y A in Florida. 

PUNTA GORDA—Junc- 
tion point of Dixie High- 
way and Tamiami Trail; 
developing modern city 
improvements — wide 
paved streets, sewers, elec- 
tricity, artesian wells— 
water front park a mile 
long—beautiful tropical 
foliage. 













PUNTA GORDA—Larg- 
est shipping point of food 
fish in Florida—a verita- 
ble fisherman’s paradise— 
king fish, trout, mackerel, 
pompano—home of the 
Silver King Tarpon and 
other game fish. 


PUNTA GORDA 
The 
Courtesy City 






























The 
Winter Home 
Supreme 





Address either office as shown on the opposite page 
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Florida’s' ¢\ The Roney Plaza 
Finest ‘ 


On the Ocean at | 
Miami Beach Madrid Galleries, inc. 


to the discriminating, 
He have become the art 
center of Florida where 
the Old and the New 
Worlds offer their best 
for the furnishing of 





the home distinctive. 





Luxurious, Romantic, Exclusive 


The Roney Plaza St. Petersburg, ag) 


Is Florida's greatest ocean front hotel, situated aie 
less than 200 feet from the rolling surf of the Owner 


South Atlantic at Miami Beach. 


Luxury, refinement, service, location and man- Olject of Art 
agement have been combined to provide in 
The Roney Plaza a palatial winter and summer 
palace for men and women of the most dis- 
criminating tastes. 





Decorations for Interiors 














reflecting the 
growth of 


The Roney Plaza will be operated on the “The Sunshine City” 


European Plan, with a la carte dining room 


service. 
Booklet on request THE 


W. G. McMEEKIN, Manager ALEXANDER NATIONAL 
Collins Ave. and 23rd St. Miami Beach, Florida B ANK 


Golf Tennis Surf Bathing Yachting 
of St. Petersburg 


FLORIDA 




















HOLLAND BULBS —increased its deposits 


Holland Grown; Order Now m 
fl Oo ri d. a GIANT DARWIN TULIPS—Best for potting or garden more than 750% fro 


. Choice mixture, 40 for $1; 100 for $2. In se te 

si rar Dl 3H 10 or. rip ee eal 
100 for $1. 

DAFFODILS—Single or double. 30 for $1; 100 for $3. June 30, 1925. 


'@) HYACINTHS—AMicxed or separate colors. Miniature or 
bedding size, 15 for $1. Potting size, 10 for $1; 100 for $8. 
(eo) All Bulbs sent Postpaid—Send for Wholesale List This bank is equipped 


HOLLY BULB FARMS Mt. Holly, N. J. 
to render a complete 
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Hurtling Thro’ Hispania 


MAGINE my great surprise when out of the 
| clear November atmosphere the following 

cablegram came to me, radioed from Seville 
to Paris and cabled from there to Boston. 


CHAPPLE, Boston 2:23 a.m., Nov. 5, 1925 
Seville, Spain. 

“Hour with King. Many important inter- 
views Eurorean celebrities, ready. Flying Africa 
tomorrow. Returning America Leviathan the 
thirtieth. Release Flashlights. Answer Nahon 
Tangier.” JosE. 

I knew when brother Joe M. left on the 
Aquitania for Europe, to be six weeks in Spain, 
doing the scenery, great cities, seashore, and re- 
mote provinces, to add to his storehouse of im- 
pressions for forthcoming articles, to say nothing 
of his interviews with prominent rfeople, that he 
would surely touch all of the high spots and do 
sore quick work in traveling from one section to 
another. I certainly was not prepared, however, 
for that phrase: ‘‘Flying to Africa tomorrow!” 

the first place, I didn’t have any idea that 
i. was to be a part of his six weeks’ European 
rage. That brief information ‘flying to 
v’ hit me like a message from the moon. I 
that ke had often taken airflights in sore 
; quick transfers from one country to an- 
. So this was simply checked off in my mind 

ne of the impromptu affairs which makes his 
ways often so picturesque. 

‘hat picture in my own mind of brother Joe M. 
gathering himself together for the cramped posi- 
tion in the cockpit (or whatever they may call 
it) of an aeroplane brought a smile, as I had so 
clearly in mind a vision of his two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of avoirdupois endeavoring 
to find comfort in the close quarters of my own 
Tudor tintinnabulator. 

“How far into Africa?” ‘Will he get down 
among the Riffians and be held as hostage for a 
few hundred thousands?”’ “What may I pos- 
sibly be called upon to do to bring the illustrious 
sefior back to civilization?” How quickly can 
an apprehensive mind conjure up mountainous 
hypothetical difficulties? 

But these dire forebodings were philosophically 
calmed by the succeeding phrase in his cable- 
gram which said: “Returning to America on the 
Leviathan.”’ That was reassurance enough that 
he could not go far into Africa if he were to return 
to America by the thirtieth. 

My cablegram answer to him, as he requested, 
care of ‘“‘Nahon, Tangier,’ which I sent him 
promptly uron receipt of his announcement that 
he was “flying to Africa,” and which it is not 
necessary to quote for continuity’s sake in these 
remarks, brought back from him, about one 
week later, another cablegram as follows: 

Tangier, Morocco, Nov. 10th, 1925. 

“Your greetings extended wonderful Morocco.” 


It seems that ke had flown, true to form, and 
was back in Tangier, anyway, so all anxiety as to 
his whereabouts was relieved. As a matter of 
fact, our illustrious, spell-binding brother not 
only flew to Africa, but also flew back again, but 

con’t think it is telling tales out of school to 

that it was done in one of the very efficient 
nish government airplanes that makes regular 
s carrying mail into the Spanish war zone of 
rocco, North Africa. 

ll this verbiage above leads up to the point 
he narrative I have started to tell—and that 
ie very fragrrentary account of this air voy- 
which I gathered from brother Joe M. be- 


tween the thousand and one entangling engage- 
ments which overlapped, interlapped and pre- 
lapped all of our brief seconds of converse. He 
will some day write all about it in his own inimi- 
table manner and spread it upon the pages of the 
magazine, or several magazines, or several news- 
papers, or several books, or microphone it, or 
speak it from tke rostrum, but the thing I am 
satisfied with, and tke only thing I am going to 
endeavor to accomplish is to get before you a 
picture of this robust individual sailing through 
the air, a matter of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred miles an hour. 

Therefore, begins my cross-examination. 

“Well, Joe, why did you take the hazard of an 
airplane trip over strange waters?” 

“It was the only way I could get there quickly,” 
he replied. ‘You see through friendly influence 
at headquarters, we were granted the privilege 
of this flight in the mail-carrying outfit. When 
we arrived at the jumping-off place neither of us 
could communicate a word with any of the officers 
there, but somebody must have made the way 
easy for it didn’t take any manner of persuasion 
to be shown our seats (you know Levon West, 
the artist, went with me). 

“It sort of occurred to me that the aviator 
glanced with more or less concern at my bulki- 
ness, but it was only momentary, for on military 
schedule tire we were stowed away in a very nar- 
row seat, with Levon West at my feet. I believe 
we made more ballast for that machine than it 
was ever built to carry. 

“In a twinkling the engine was started and 
the machine hopped along over the ground for 
a short distance, and my weight seemed to have 
no interference in the lift from the ground. 

“T thought he was never going to quit pointing 
the plane upward. We must have taken at least 
nine thousand feet altitude before crossing the 
elbow of the ocean. It was explained to me 
afterward that the aviator takes this great alti- 
tude to avoid the cross-currents of air that seem 
to cause considerable trouble around the Straits 
of Gibraltar, so nearly adjacent to the Atlas 
Mountains of northwestern Africa, and the great 
bodies of water of the Mediterranean Sea and 
the ocean. We could see the old Rock of Gib- 
raltar away off to the left of us, which could be 
located only by following the contour of the 
shore and away down there it looked like a 
‘pebble on the beach.’ It seemed to me that the 
plane was speeded up to two hundred miles an 
hour, and I am telling you right now that the 
development of the air service in Spain is most 
remarkable. 

“But where ke landed us! Away out in the 
desert it seemed, which was the jumping-off 
place ketween habitation and the Riffian country. 
I found out afterwards that we were fifteen or 
sixteen miles from Tangier and no means of con- 
veyance to that place except by /ocomotor-fedal- 
tomis, which teing interpreted, means ‘walking 
on your two feet.’ This method of transporta- 
tion was suggested by the young artist. 

“T had another hunch that pleased me more, 
so, and by various means of communication 
found that there was a telephone at a nearby 
post which could te used in addressing Tangier, 
and from this roint the struggle began to beat our 
way back to civilization. Having no Spanish at 
my command, I couldn’t tell my story after I had 
paid tke price for the privilege, but in some way 
we got enough of the Spanish language across to 
plead for an automobile to come out and get us.”’ 

The reader will have to await brother Joe M.’s 
own account of his doings in Morocco, of his 





meeting there with Ambassador Moore of Spain, 
who had come over for some diplomatic gather- 
ing of some kind, and who made it easier for the 
two American travelers to cover their assignment. 

But I must take up my fragmentary story of 
the airflight again. which is at the point of de- 
parture for the return trip to Spain, which by 
this time almost meant ‘‘thomeland”’ to the sun- 
browned Americans. 

“T wanted to take the water, rail and automo- 
bile route back to Spain; in fact, follow the 
course that had been taken by Ambassador 
Moore on his trip down to Tangier, but the young 
artist wouldn’t think of this. ‘Be game"’ he said, 
‘finish as we began—through the air. Let’s go.’ 

“Orders were given that a mail flier stop for 
us outside of Tangier and take us on for the trip 
back to Spain. We were there promptly at the 
stated hour, and I watched the skies for the 
little bird. It came sailing out of the clouds but 
spiralled so far away that we thought they had 
forgotten to stop for us; however, it finally came 
to earth and we were stowed away in quarters 
as cramped as I never hope to occupy again. 

“This trip back to Spain was even colder than 
the trip over. I suppose because we were going 
north. The roar of the engine, the pressure of 
the wind, the numbness occasioned by the 
cramped position, made the two-hour trip one 
never to be forgotten. The artist at my feet 
drew pictures, because verbal communication 
was out of the question, and these brief sketches 
on a pad, which he passed back to me, were the 
messages of cheer and hope that the trip would 
finally end and we could kiss Mother Earth soon. 
These sketches were heavenly inspirations, or at 
least were executed on as lofty a plane as any 
artist usually works. Here’s one of them. 

“When we finally came to the ground, the artist 
removed himself from my feet, but I could not 
budge—I was simply paralyzed. When they 
finally did drag me out of the cramped quarters, 
I could not stand on these sturdy legs; they 
simply refused to navigate. This provided much 
amusement to the young artist, who had stopped 
the circulation while sitting on my feet and knees, 
but I got back at him by making him ‘chief high 
masseur,’ and it was his job to slap and massage 
those legs back to normalcy.”’ 

“Well, Joe, what did you see in Tangier and 


what did you do there?”’ 
hardly got this ques- ~~ | 
tion to brother Joe M. ‘ — 
in his eyes came a “y: al 
far-away look and his "ig ee 
other realms, perhaps WY <P me 
his interview with <7 WG 
King Alfonso. But I a. . 
had at least got that 
sand feet in the air, his abundant physique 
snugly ensconced in the egg-shell pit of a plane 
hurtling through space at the speed of a carrier 
pigeon. You can imagine what kind of a pic- 
his august frame planted in an office chair, with 
stenographers surrounding him like seraphic an- 
gels, pencils poised as winged tips to flit across 
the stenographic sheet at his enunciation, or see- 
way to talk with eloquence upon almost any given 
subject in the heavens, or on the earth, or under- 
neath the earth! 

Have you got the picture? 


But before I had 
mind traveled to 
picture of him crossing the high seas nine thou- 
ture that makes for one who is used to seeing 
ing him moving swiftly through the exit on his 
Then my tale is told. 
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